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What's Doing in Illinois 


By Ciara E, NEWLEE 


behalf of the education and welfare 

of the deaf and hard of hearing chil- 
dren and adults. Long established schools 
are adding new methods and equipment to 
their programs. New schools are being es- 
tablished in conformance with new and 
old state legislation, new centers for teach- 
er training are preparing teachers for this 
important work, research laboratories are 
studying, producing and distributing val- 
uable scientific information, and state and 
private welfare and social agencies and so- 
cieties are alert and cooperating in the 
improvement of any and all ways and 
means of bettering the lives of the deaf 
and hard of hearing from pre-school age 
to old age. 

The Compulsory Education law of II- 
linois requires parents and guardians of 
deaf children and children with defective 
hearing between the ages of three and twen- 
ty-one years who are of sound mind, to 
send them to a school where special pro- 
vision is made for their education. Such 
schools are of two types, the public resi- 
dential school for the deaf and hard of 
hearing, and the public day school for the 
deaf and hard of hearing. 


Schools 


Residential School: 

The Illinois School for the Deaf at Jack- 
sonville is the oldest established school for 
the deaf in the state, dating from 1846. 
It is a large residential school supported 
by state funds. 

Deaf and hard of ‘hearing children who 


] ‘retat is very alive with activity in 


are residents of Illinois are given, free. 
complete courses from elementary through 
junior high school. The oral (speech and 
lip reading) and manual (finger-spelling 
and sign language) methods of instruction 


‘are employed. A great majority of the pu- 


pils are taught by the oral method. Teach- 
ers are specially trained to meet the quali- 
fications of the state law. 

In addition to the academic courses, a 
well developed program in the use of hear- 
ing aids is an important feature of the 
school curriculum. Many industrial classes 
and shops give training that may lead to 
jobs for the students. 

In the past year (°45-'46) 400 pupils 
were enrolled, with 68 instructors. The 
school campus and many buildings are 
modern and very attractive. Illinois may 
well be proud of its State School for the 
Deaf. 


Day Schools: 

Illinois has long had a State School 
Law permitting day schools for deaf and 
hard of hearing children to be established 
in local public schoo! systems. This law 
was revised in 1945, liberalizing state sup- 
port for these schools. 

Much credit for the preparation and the 
passage of the new code is due to the II- 
linois Commission for the Handicapped, 
the Speech and Hearing Consultant Serv- 
ice of the National Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults, and the Division of 
Services for Crippled Children at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, aided by schools, organi- 
zations, social agencies and individuals in- 
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terested in the education and welfare of 
deaf and hard of hearing children. 

Under this law a special appropriation 
of $300 per capita is allowed by the state. 
This is supplemented in some cities by 
further allocations by Boards of Educa- 
tion. The law requires that teachers must 
meet specified qualifications as set up in 
the Code. 

Day School classes or centers are locat- 
ed in public schools with hearing chil- 
dren. This is highly desirable as lessen- 
ing the isolation that may result from the 
hearing handicap, and in establishing com- 
mon association with hearing people in a 
natural and informal way. In many cases 
there is considerable correlation and coop- 
eration, which results in a close relation- 
ship between the pupils and the faculties 
of the two groups. This association is 
made easier by the fact that in all the 
day schools the oral method of instruction 
is used entirely. Speech and lip reading 
and the use of hearing aids, when possible, 
are the basis of communication in all 
situations. 

Chicago Day Schools: 

Chicago, the first city in Illinois to 
have a day school for the deaf, opened a 
class in its Public Schools in 1875. At 
that time the manual method of instruc- 
tion was used. By 1896 the method was 
changed to the oral, largely through the 
efforts of the late Mary McCowen. A 
number of classes were opened in various 
districts of the city. These were later con- 
solidated into large centers for purposes 
of improving the classification and grad- 
ing of the pupils. 

In 1945-46 there were seven centers lo- 
cated in different elementary schools in 
Chicago, including one center for crippled 
deaf children, with a total enrollment of 
420 pupils and 65 teachers. There were, 
in addition, four high school centers where 
deaf and hard of hearing students might 
have lip reading and speech correction in- 
struction and special guidance as needed. 

In all these centers there is a fine cor- 
relation with the hearing school. In many 
instances deaf and hard of hearing pupils 
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participate in student government, often 
holding offices; they have physical educa- 
tion classes with the hearing pupils; they 
serve as patrol boys; they work on the 
school paper; they take part in assembly 
programs and “drives”; and are in every 
way an integral part of the student body, 

Deaf and hard of hearing children are 
accepted in the Chicago schools at three 
years of age on the written statement of 
a physician or otologist who ‘states that 
he believes the child to have impaired 
hearing. Children over six or seven are 
given an audiometer test by the Bureau 
of Child Study examiners before enrolling 
in school, to determine their fitness to 
enter schools of this type, and to determine 
the amount of hearing loss. An audio- 
gram is given to the school. In general, 
deaf pupils are grouped together and hard 
of hearing children together on their aca- 
demic levels. 

Development of good voices and good 
speech are primary objectives in every 
class room. Speech correction is given 
to hard of hearing children as needed. 
Understanding and use of correct language 
as the means of communication is learned 
first through lip reading, and thus English 
becomes the mother tongue of a deaf child, 
as it must also for the hard of hearing 


child. 


In their class rooms the pupils follow 
the regular elementary school curriculum 
and graduate from eighth grade with the 
hearing children. After graduation pupils 
are eligible to enter any Chicago high 
school. If they choose they may attend 
those high schools that offer lip reading 
and guidance courses. An increasing num- 
ber of high school graduates carry on with 
college and university work, without spe- 
cial teachers. 

In addition to the academic curriculum, 
in all the classes special emphasis is given 
acoustic training to develop and use all the 
child’s residual hearing. Group hearing 
aids, furnished: by the Board of Educa- 
tion, and some individually owned sets 
are used in the class-rooms for all lessons 
where there is talking. 
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Adjustment teachers and Bureau of Child 
Study psychologists give periodic mental 
and achievement tests, and evaluate the re- 
sults for the use of the teachers. 

No vocational training is offered in Chi- 
cago Schools at the elementary school level. 


Smaller City Day Schools: 

Illinois has day schools for deaf and 
hard of hearing children in fifteen cities 
and towns. All of these are located in 
northern Illinois. The earliest day school 
class outside of Chicago (as far as avail- 
able records show) is the class at Moline, 
established in 1926. Rockford followed in 
1927, and Joliet in 1937. Other dates as 
furnished by Superintendents of Schools in 
each city were as follows: Ottawa, 1942; 
Aurora, 1942; Champaign, 1944; River 
Forest, 1944; Springfield, 1945; and El- 
gin, 1945. There are also day school classes 
at Chicago Heights, Elmhurst, Evanston, 
Peoria, and Winnetka. Several of these 
were established under the New Code. 

Most of these classes have one teacher 
and an average of six to eight or more 
pupils, Fine cooperation with the school 
in which they are located is reported. All 
are equipped with hearing aids, either 
group or individual sets. In River Forest 
the teacher goes from school to school 
and meets her pupils in a special room. 
Many of these schools report that the teach- 
er also does speech correction work with 
children who are not deaf, but have speech 
defects. Some of the day schools have 
their own audiometer and do their own 
testing. In some cases local otologists 
cooperate in detection of hearing loss, and 
in the testing programs. 

The day schools profited greatly under 
the provisions of the new Illinois School 
Code. The several new classes recently es- 
tablished under the new law, and others 
projected, signify a live interest in the 
education of deaf and hard of hearing 
children in a day school situation in which 
the children may remain in their own 
homes and receive the special instruction 
needed to help them lead normal lives 
among hearing people. 
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One Private School: 

Illinois has but one private school for 
deaf children. The Ephpheta School for 
the Deaf in Chicago is a Catholic School 
which accepts day pupils as well as board- 
ing pupils—five days a week. The en- 
rollment is 60 with 9 teachers. The oral 
and manual methods are used, the oral pre- 
dominating. 


College Training Provisions 


Financial assistance is furnished by the 
state to deaf students in securing higher 
education above high school level. Such ex- 
penses as travel, tuition and maintenance, 
physical examinations and training, and 
supplies for artificial appliances—which 
can include hearing aids—are provided 
by law for students showing proper quali- 
fications for college entrance. 


Summer Schools for Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing Children 


In the summer of 1945 there were two 
summer schools for deaf and hard of 
hearing children conducted in Illinois. 

One of these was held at Jacksonville 
at the Illinois School for the Deaf. Pre- 
school age children were admitted with 
their mothers, for a two-week session. Moth- 
ers were given instruction on what they 
could do at home for their young deaf 
children, with daily demonstrations of 
teaching, and counseling on problems of 
the young ‘deaf child. The school was 
sponsored by the State Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare and the Division of Services 
for Crippled Children, University of IIli- 
nois. 

Northwestern University School of 
Speech sponsored at its summer session of 
1945 special instruction for two groups 
of children with impaired hearing, from 
3 to 6 years and from 9 to 12. The chil- 
dren were given instruction in speech, lan- 
guage, lip reading, and acoustic train- 
ing. Parents attended and received coun- 
sel and help which they could use in the 
home and in caring for their own children. 
Each of these schools expects to repeat the 
summer school in 1946. 
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College and University Teacher 
Training and Research 


Four universities and two colleges in 
Illinois are offering courses for teacher 
training to prepare teachers of deaf and 


hard of hearing children. 


The University of Illinois in its Speech 
Correction Curriculum offers courses in 
Lip Reading, Audiometry, Speech for the 
Deaf, and Speech Science. Projected 
courses are the Techniques of Testing for 
Hearing Aids and a course on the Physiol- 
ogy of Hearing and Speech. Students in 
Speech Correction have clinical training 
in Lip Reading and Speech for the Deaf 
and Hard of Hearing, working with chil- 
dren and adults. A full program of teach- 
er training is in preparation, leading to a 
degree and state certification to meet the 
requirements set up by law and under 
supervision of-the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 


Northwestern University, at Evanston, in 
its School of Speech offers a wide variety 
of courses in Audiology leading to the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Science, Doctor of 
Philosophy, and Doctor of Education. The 
courses lie in three areas of study. The 
primary series is for the training of non- 
medical specialists in Audiology: hearing 
conservation, lip reading, auditory training 
and speech correction. 

A second area is that of research. Inves- 
tigations in the Speech and Hearing Lab- 
oratory have been carried on for the past 
several years in the development of tests 
of auditory discrimination, in assessing 
hearing aid efficiency under varying acous- 
tic conditions, and in evaluating methods 
for selecting hearing aids. Plans are pro- 
jected for further exploration in these sub- 
jects and in the study of psycho-physics of 
audition as encountered in persons. with 
impaired hearing loss as revealed by the 
pure tone audiometer. 

The Department also furnishes advisory 
and training services to persons with im- 
paired hearing. Several sound-treated 
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rooms for testing, a sound proof labora. 
tory, a demonstration class room, a regu. 
lar classroom and a workshop make wp 
the quarters for the Department. (Infor. 
mation by Dr. Raymond Carhart.) 


Loyola University, in Chicago, has re 
cently added teacher training courses ip 
its School of Education. A full series of 
training courses is projected to extend the 
courses given in 1945-46 on Speech Train. 
ing, on Reading and its Relation to Defee. 
tive Hearing, and a course by an otologis 
on Anatomy and Physiology of the Ea 
and its Relationship to Defective Hearing, 


The courses at Northwestern and Loyola 
are accepted and given full credit by the 
Chicago Board of Education for teachers 
in the Chicago day schools. 


The Illinois State Normal University, at 
Normal, is offering courses for Teachers 
of the Deaf and Hard of Hearing in its 
Summer Session of 1946. These courses 
are: Teaching of Speech Reading. Pho- 
nétics and Speech Re-education. Each 
course gives 3 semester hours credit. The 
courses are approved by the State Super 
intendent of Public Instruction, and quali 
fy teachers to meet the requirements ol 
the Illinois Plan for Special Education as 
set up by law and announced in a bulletin 
issued from the Superintendent’s office. 
These qualifications are “that the teacher 
of the deaf should possess the usual quali 
fications required of teachers in public 
schools. Three years of preparation in 
general and professional education is ac 
cepted to be adequate foundation toward 
specialized training. Furthermore, _ the 
teacher of the deaf should possess a mink 
mum of 30 semester hours of specialized 
courses (as specified; 10 courses aft 
listed). The successful teacher of the ded 
and hard of hearing should have sound 
physical and mental health, including nor 
mal hearing, patience, a sympathetic m® 
ture, a capacity for work, an enthusiasi 
for professional growth, and above al 
a talent for teaching.” 


(Continued on page 430) 
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Deaf Children With Multiple Handicaps 


By Auice E, CLARK 


EEN interest and surprise are be- 
ing shown by visitors to our han- - 


dicraft classes for children with 
multiple handicaps, attending the Penn- 
sylvania School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, 
Philadelphia. Among these children are 
those handicapped by cerebral palsy, se- 
vere visual defects, partial paralysis .and 
infantile paralysis. 

In these classes the emphasis is placed 
on the individual child, his character traits, 
personality, physical capacity, aptitude, 
skill, ability and interest. The building of 
desirable attitudes, habits and self-control 
gives him a feeling of security, and leads 
to a pride in workmanship. Each child’s 
interest and pride in his work quickly 
shows that he knows he can succeed in some 
activity and feels, J can do something; / 
am a contributing member of my school. 

All of the older children have been 
tried out in pre-vocational classes. The 
formal vocational curriculum was found to 
be too difficult for them, at the present 
time, due to their handicaps. 

Won't you come with me on a visit to 
these handicraft classes? Let us start our 
visit with the Primary Special Class chil- 
dren. Because the youngsters are busy 
at so many different things, at first glance 
it may seem confusing and disorderly. 

Jack is busy practicing writing his nouns 
on the typewriter. Arthur and Bobby are 
also learning to type, as writing is very 
tedious for them. Nan is acting as a lead- 
er and is helping Bob and Joe with their 
number work. Sally is having a lip-reading 
lesson with her teacher. 

Patty and Joanne are weaving link 
squares for a bathmat. Arthur is learning 
to weave on an Easi-weave loom. It is fas- 
tened to the table to keep it from flying 
across the room. Each movement he makes 
takes the greatest of effort. No wonder he 
is proud to show us the two pot holders 
he made to surprise Mother! Sally is 
learning to use her partially paralyzed 





EACH NEW ROW IS A GRAND ACHIEVEMENT 
FOR BOBBY 


right arm while weaving pot holders on 
a small loom; it too is fastened to a table. 

Bobby is a delight to us all. One can’t 
help but smile and be happy with him. 
At eight, although he is badly handicapped 
with cerebral palsy, he is all boy and a very 
mischievous one. He enjoys every moment 
of the day. He takes his little loom over 
to a chair pulled close to our bowl of 
gold fish and each new row added to his 
work is such a grand achievement that he 
beams and holds it up, and chatters away 
about it to the goldfish, his voice full of 
pride. Jack says, “I think the fish know 
Bobby and come up to greet him.” 

This weaving helps the coordination of 
the children’s hands and arms. They are 
very happy. busy youngsters and so proud 
of their work it is hard to realize their 
serious handicaps. 

A short walk to the Vocational Build- 
ing brings us to a delightful large sunny 
room where a class of intermediate children 
are busy working. They admire and enjoy 
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BOB PLANS TO MAKE A BUSINESS OF IT 


their work as it 
grows into real 
toys and useful 
articles under 
their fingers. 
Each child with 
great pride wants 
to show you 
what he or she 
has made. They 
are greatly inter- 
ested in their 
share of the work 
for the Junior 
Red Cross and 
have made a 
number of bibs, 
dolls, balls, 


chicks, wool rab- 
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bits, horse-reins, washcloths, hobby horses 
and many stuffed toys for this organization, 

Mary and Ned are thrilled with the 
many leather suspenders, belts and purses 
they have made, and proud of their bas. 
kets, rabbits,’ horse-reins and mats. They 
have learned to work quickly without 
watching their fingers. 

John (now should we really tell this?) 
can beat his teacher when it comes to 
making light cords, horse reins, shade 
pulls and belts of square knotted cord; her 
fingers are so slow and his just fly. Do 
you wonder he laughed and was so proud 
of his work? He had great fun making 
a number of gay colored cords. Now John 
has returned to a regular vocational class 
and is getting along nicely. 

Elva, Bill and Bob, from the advanced 
department, are learning to weave on Shut- 
tle Craft looms. 

Bob, after a year of weaving many beau- 
tiful luncheon sets, covers, napkins, bags 
and pillows in various materials on a four 
harness loom, has quickly learned to han- 
dle his new eight harness loom with his 
one good arm and hand. He is delighted 
with it and pleased with the lovely set of 
covers he is now weaving in an old Ger- 
man pattern. 

Bob is so fascinated with weaving he 
would like to make a business of it after 





MARY AND NED CAN WORK WITHOUT LOOKING 
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THESE GIRLS WORK HAPPILY FOR THE JUNIOR RED CROSS 


he graduates. He hopes to have his own 
looms and plans to weave this summer. 
Bill, after a year of weaving on the Braid- 
rug loom, Easi-weave loom and other small 
looms, is so improved he now handles his 
four harness loom easily with only a few 





DAN HAS WON BATTLES 


mishaps with broken threads. He has 
woven some lovely luncheon sets and is 
now making runners he has planned by 
himself. Next year he hopes to enter one 
of the school’s regular vocational classes. 

Elva quickly learned to handle her four 
harness loom and rapidly learned to do 
pattern weaving. She has made a number 
of wool scarves and table covers, planning 
some of her own color schemes and tread- 
ling. Now she is busy weaving a nine 
piece luncheon set in the Scandinavian 
manner. She would like to have a loom 
at home to keep her busy. 

These three pupils weave samples of each 
pattern for their note books and write 
out their drafts and weaving directions. 
They also help to warp their looms, reading 
from the printed drafts. 

Their weaving is a delight to all who 
are interested in hand-loomed articles, but 
most of all we are proud of their skill and 
of their attitude in overcoming their mul- 
tiple handicaps. 

Dan is so happy. At last he has made 
a rug all by himself. It took a great deal 
of perseverance, as each small piece of yarn 
he added to his work was a battle won, for 
each movement meant a voluntary motion 
to pick up the yarn and knot it over the 
warp. 

(Continued on page 428) 
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My Complicated Life 


By Joun Tracy 


(Concluded from June) 


CHAPTER FOUR 
Making Friends 


iera. The old days there bring memo- 

ries to me of what fun I had with those 
friends, riding with Snowy Baker, director 
of the Riviera Club, in “Cunyah Rides” al- 
most every Saturday morning for a while, 
playing with “small mallets,” which means 
without horses, stick-and-balling, picnick- 
ing, watching Sunday games at the Olym- 
pic Field, and riding in gymkhanas. Grad- 
ually we began to understand each other, 
and not long afterwards we made our- 
selves friends. I got the habit of reading 
their lips and could understand them pret- 
ty well the way they spoke to me, and 
they got used to hearing my speech. Thus, 
we understood each other better. I was 
happy and having a wonderful time in 
those old days; Ill never forget those 
times I had. 

Other times of fun ‘were with Jorgen 
Hansen, with whom I had made friends 
through Mrs. Lassen. Although I met him 
for the first time when I was only seven, 
I didn’t see much of him nor do I remem- 
ber much about him until he began to 
come out to the ranch to spend the week- 
ends with me. The first thing I remember 
well was playing the noisy and rough game 
of so-called “Bandits” or “Bad Man.” | 
had a lot of guns then, and when he came 
over to the ranch two week-ends a month 
for a while we went all over the ranch, 
playing bandits. We hid, chased, tied up 
one or the other of us, and all that stuff. 
Often Susie joined us. Besides all that, we 
swam, played tennis, and went to the 
movies. We got accustomed to understand- 
ing each other and became close friends. 
During the summer of 1936 Mother, he 
and I went to Lake Arrowhead for a week. 


| MET many of my first friends at Riv- 


Another Tutor 


In January, 1939, I had another teacher 
come every morning to tutor me in his- 
tory, geography, arithmetic, and English, 
just like Mr. Sutherland. His name was 
Mr. Robert M. Schroeder. He also had 
never had any experience in teaching, so 
I never learned a great deal from him, al- 
though we went on until May 1940, when 
he got himself another job. All through 
those wasted months, I did exactly the 
same with Mr. Schroeder as with Mr. 
Sutherland, who incidentally, had been 
his friend. I wasted time, fooled around, 
was never very enthusiastic in learning 
things, “watched” him doing “The News 
Magazine” which we have published since 
October 1938; chatted with him with child- 
ish words, spent too much time in athletics 
with him, and repeated always the same 


babyish words. 
Camp Life 


However, Mr. Schroeder was responsible 
for my going to camp, which was one of 
the greatest and most helpful experiences 
in my life. He was to be a counselor and 
so-would look after me. I'll never forget the 
camping days I had at Douglas, near Mon- 
terey, in both the summers of 1939 and 
1940 because they made me feel tough, 
which I had always wanted to be. I was 
the oldest of all campers, so I should have 
won some of the sports events if I had 
concentrated on them, but lazily I didn’t. 
Insufficiently I helped, cooperated, and 
looked after the younger campers. I bare- 
ly knew anything about camp. It seemed 
to me I couldn’t think about what was 
going on, unquestionably accepted every- 
thing, and let counselors “do the job” by 
telling me what to do. In brief, I just 
went along without realizing anything and 
was very dependent. I felt that I could 
beat the campers in sports, probably just 
because I was older than all of them, so 
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] took it easy. I got fooled, but I did bet- 
ter the second year. 

] made friends with some of the camp- 
ers as we understood each other more and 
had lots of fun together. Some of the 
campers made fun of me, but I laughed. 
I understood their wanting to get fun out 
of me. I remember one night when my 
bed was “fixed.” Unaware of what was 
coming, I quietly walked to a tent which 
| shared with Paul Edwards and Tom 
Rowan, and to my cot. All lights were 
out as ordered, and I tried to be quiet 
not wanting to wake my roommates up, 
but they weren’t asleep! I got into the bed, 
and, before I knew what was coming, my 
feet were “stopped” or “stuck” by a sheet 
rolled in half of the bed. I turned and 
looked at the roommates. There they half 
sat up and laughed. I suddenly laughed 
and just thought of something. I used my 
sleeping bag that night, feeling satisfied 
because I liked the bag for its warmth. 
I waved at the roommates good-night with 
a sense of humor. The next day I thanked 
them. “I had a wonderful sleep,” I said. 


High School Work 

My new, experienced life begau when 
I started back to Wright Oral School in 
New York in October 1940. There were 
about fifteen boarders and I was one of 
them. They permitted me to go to ninth- 
grade classes, hence it was my first year 
of high school, although I had “jumped” 
from both the sixth and seventh grades with 
Mr. Schroeder the spring before. For al- 
most the first time I began to study and 
to read books. I had never read books 
very much. I began to use a dictionary for 
almost the first time when I was alone. 
I began to have more vocabulary, to write 
for myself, not to fool around so much, 
to concentrate on my studies (not all the 
time, however), to be more independent, to 
be a little curious, to be more interested, 
to be somewhat enthusiastic in learning, 
and, most important of all, to learn some- 
thing and to receive ideas. However, I 
was quite slow in subjects. Although | 
didn’t realize it, I gradually improved, but 
it seemed to me I was very slow. For exam- 
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ple there was a girl student four years 
younger than I. She started in algebra in 
February 1941, while I began in October 
1940. She completed it about seven months 
before I did, as it took me a little over 
two years. 

I had a roommate, James Marsters, who 
has turned out to be a professional magi- 
cian, and | enjoyed his marvelous tricks. 
I began to be more grown-up, thanks to 
him, who encouraged me to be so. I had 
used to do babyish things as if I were 
only eleven or twelve. I had been fooling 
around as if I were eight or nine. He 
thought I was fourteen when I was two 
years older. I began to be more quiet, to 
be wiser, and to be sensible. I was still 
quite uncommunicative, however. 

I went to that school until December 
1942, when Mother and Father decided not 
to send me back there after the Christmas 
holidays. I was a little run down, and the 
doctor advised me to stay in the warm 
climate and regain my strength. The school 
helped me a great deal; it contributed very 
much to my ‘nowledge. I did learn things, 
was more sensible, and learned to think. 
I was filled with hundreds of new words, 
thanks to using the dictionary. However, 
there were many things yet to learn. It 
seemed to me I was only beginning. 


_ The John Tracy Clinic 

The John Tracy Clinic was born in Oc- 
tober 1942. It is located just off the 
University of Southern California, which 
gave Mother the use of one of its buildings. 
I was not at home at that time, but when 
Father got to New York the next month, 
he told me all about it. I hadn’t known 
anything about it and was very much sur- 
prised. I thought it was all wonderful and 
was very proud of it. It is used to educate 
pre-school deaf children through their 
mothers and fathers, who otherwise would 
not know what to do with them and how 
to teach them before it was too late. I 
was told all that and felt that it was a 
good idea. I hoped it would help a great 
deal and make children behave like normal 
children. I hoped, however, that they 

(Continued on page 420) 
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A Cruise on the Good Barque Rhymer 


By Laura Davies Hott 


LL aboard for a vacation trip with 
A one of the jolliest crews in all 
maritime history, on a _ staunch 
little brig which has weathered the adverse 
storms of fate for something like ten years. 
The Rhymer has its traditions, its rules, 
its up and down experiences, along with 
hard work and plenty of fun for the crew. 
There’s a friendly atmosphere on board, 
cheerful, optimistic, hopeful, idealistic, and 
above all poetical. 

How did it all come about? Years ago, 
among the members of the Friendly Lady’s 
Correspondence Club was a group of poe- 
try lovers called the Rhythm Ring. The 
members studied and wrote of poets and 
all kindred topics. When the interest 
waned, a few of them gathered a number 
of fledgling poets, struck out for them- 
selves, and started putting study into 
practice. They not only studied meter, 


thyme schemes, sonnets, odes, lyrics and 


what not; they created them, and passed 
them around for comment and criticism. 
They had the pressure of writing under 
assignments, the inspiration of working 
with others, and the stimulus of knowing 
that what they wrote would be read. Like 
children with their musical scales, they 
were learning to use mechanical technique 
and making progress through practice. 

While discussing a name for the group 
one member wrote a clever jingle about 
the “Barque Rhymer” and its crew. They 
seized upon the name unanimously, and 
so set sail. Looking back, another member 
recently inquired: 

Oh, don’t you remember the Rhymer’s first trip 

And the verses we stowed in her hold, 


How we swept with delight the poetical seas 
With a cargo more precious than gold? 


Nine years now have passed and the sails all 
are torn, 

With rejection slips mending each rip; 

The editors dumped all our verse overside 

But the Rhymers still sail with the ship. 


In spite of this modest avowal most of 
the Rhymers know the thrill of having their 
work published, some of them quite wide- 
ly. They have been fortunate in having 
several excellent captains, who led out in 
a systematic and practical way. They take 
turns suggesting subjects and verse forms. 
The captain sends out the assignment and 
all mail their contributions back to her. 
She types them, omitting names and sub- 
stituting numbers, with space left for crit- 
icisms as they pass around the circle. Thus 
all feel free to offer comments and no one 
is offended. On the next trip the verses 
are identified and a new set enclosed for 
criticism. The comments are constructive, 
friendly and helpful, but the critics do not 
spare the one who lets slip a false rhyme, 
a trite phrase, a faulty rhyme scheme, or 
careless work. They pounce upon it like 
a hawk after a chicken and drag it out 
for everyone to see. 

Speaking of hawks, that was the subject 
assigned for one trip, and the pattern. 
Longfellow’s “Skeleton in Armor.” Here 
is a verse to show how one member re- 


acted: 


Hawk of the keen-eyed sight, 
Circling in graceful flight, 
Homing in wooded height, 
Kin of the eagle; 
Perched ‘on the tall tree’s limb, 
Searching the landscape’s rim, 
Statuelike, silent, grim. 
In manner regal. 


Some wrote two stanzas, some three. 
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Here is another: 


Strike, strike, most cruel bird! 
What horrid tales I’ve heard, 
My heart to fury stirred 

At your bold plunder! 
Swift as a streak of light 
From the woods taking flight; 
Pity that chicken’s plight— 

Head torn asunder. 

—Published in Living Quill. 


Another assignment was “Gardens,” pat- 
terned after Tennyson’s “Locksley Hall.” 
Some described beautiful, quaint or old 
fashioned gardens, one a meadow strewn 
with wild flowers, another a dream garden 
concocted while the snowflakes fell, and 
still another a hidden nook 


In the dusky, deep green woodland, where the 
veery hides her nest. 


A place of such sacred charm that we 
are admonished: 


Softly, softly, take your shoes off; hush your 
voice and bow your head; 

When you enter nature’s garden, come with 
holy, reverent tread. 


—Published in Country Bard. 


While the friendly letters with their 
cargo of verses make the rounds, poetry 
magazines and books are being shunted 
after them. Each member subscribes for 
a magazine and shares it with all the 
others, helping them to keep abreast of the 
times poetically, with minimum outlay. 

Now let me introduce the captain and 
her crew: There’s no caste system here; 
they take turns being captain. Kathleen 
Hempel of Elkader, Iowa, holds the office 
at present. She has so many interests, 
duties, and hobbies that there’s never a 
dull minute in her life. She and her moth- 
er live together. She likes to keep house 
and cook, enjoys bird study, local genealo- 
gy, and out-door life; has her stamp and 
old glass collections, and as a superstitious 
mariner should, has two cats, Blue Boy 
and Sweet Pea. She has given us a glimpse 
of outdoor beauties seen through her 
beauty loving eyes in “Crab Apple Trees” 
published in The Living Quill. It is a 
rondeau. Notice the complicated rhyme 
scheme. 
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Crab apple trees in frosty white 
Adorn the craggy bluffs tonight, 

And every rosy blossom spills 
Bewitching scent across the hills. 
Wild plum trees, misty in the light 
A great moon casts, are silvery bright. 
Enchanted maidens, poised for flight. 
And leaning over tinkling rills 

Crab apple trees. 


Like incense for a sacred rite 

The plum and cherry blooms unite 
Their fragrance; a cricket shrills 

His evening song, the whip-poor-wills 
Reply; and for my soul’s delight 

Crab apple trees. 


Ina L. Mellichamp was the leader sev- 
eral years and a very talented one she must 
have béen. She has studied, written and 
taught more than any of the others. Her 
book, “Twenty-five Talks on Poetry” is in 
its second edition and has been widely 
used as a text book. It is simple, clear 
and concise, profusely illustrated, .and 
gives a thorough grounding in poetic tech- 
nique. She has published more than two 
hundred short stories, poems and articles. 
Many of them are-poetic discussions in the 
Little Poetry Magazines. “Scarlet Caps and 
Bells” is a book collection of light verse. 
It is clever, though she insists that she 
wrote these things “just for fun.” In 1944 
she became Mrs. Guy Munyon, but most 
of her work is published under her former 
name, Ina L. Mellichamp. She has just 
completed twenty-five years work with the 
United States Government, more than half 
of it in the War Department. In spite of 
her being hard of hearing, much of her 
work has been stenographic. A year ago 
she was decorated for “ten years of faith- 
ful service to the War Department and the 
Nation.” Last fall both she and her hus- 
band retired from strenuous work and 
bought a home in Tampa, Florida, where 
they will enjoy life and be free to carry 
on such work as they choose. With Mrs. 
Munyon this will doubtless be writing. In © 
the Kansas City Poetry Magazine she de- 
scribes poetry writing thus: “Like soft, 
velvety brocade in deep rich colors, or 
sparkling, shimmering tissue shot through 
with rose and golden threads, the material 
itself is lovely. .... But a poetic thought 
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is only the raw material of which a poem 
is made. . . It is well first to master the 
elements of poetic construction and to 
write correctly in simple patterns.” She 
found one of those “velvety brocade” 
thoughts in a rosebud, and here is the 
finished poem as printed in Fletcher's 
Farming. 


A rosebud is a promise. 
Like a lovely girl; 

It will be more fragrant 
When the leaves uncurl; 

And when old age touches 
The rose, it falls apart, 

Showing its dear treasure 
A precious golden heart! 


Jumping over into Canada, we find three 
members in the vicinity of Toronto. Kath- 
arine Grace Wadleigh, Kay-Gee to the 
Rhymers, is a lip-reading teacher and well 
known to many Volta Review readers for 
the past thirty years. She says: “The 
group has meant a good deal to me, partly 
because I needed the impetus of others 
doing the same thing. . . . We need an 
audience, something approaching a bit of 
a crowd, almost more than we need a 
teacher. . . . I had rather looked down on 
the Little Poetry Magazines, but in trying 
to write I have discovered they are doing 
a fine thing. . . . I’ve tried indirectly to 
stand for broad ideas in poetry, poetry 
as real literature, though we cannot expect 
too much all at once. Good verse is good 
verse, even if not great verse.” There’s 
music as well as color and beauty in her 


“Magnolia Gardens.” 

Oh, those dear Magnolia Gardens! Words are 
wanting to my praise, 

All the colors of the rainbow gathered in un- 
earthly blaze! 


Up the river from old Charleston, gliding under- 
neath the trees, 

Crimson, purple, white reflections under bursting 
cypresses. 


On the shore, and in the water, onyx water, 
creamish white 

Shine azaleas, sweet camellias, massive walls of 
living light. 


Early morning, misty twilight, when the colors 
flood the sky, 

All our life and all earth’s being seem in beauty’s 
flame to die! 
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. 
Though our world seems dust and ashes, though 
wars tumult louder grows, 
Yet there blooms its sweet perfection like the 
gold of Ophir rose. 


Another Toronto member is Mary Mcln.- 
tosh. She is a traveller and has a rich col- 
lection of “tall stories” gathered from the 
four corners of the earth, which liven up 
her letters. She says: “Writing poetry is a 
wonderful study in words. To get just the 
right word sometimes requires a lot of 
thinking, but the result is worth the effort. 
I think condensing is very hard—to get 
half a page of prose into a quatrain and 
stick to all the rules isn’t easy.” She was a 
talented pianist before losing her hearing 
and appreciates rhythm and poetic music 
more for that reason. Her description of 
the “Alpine Glow” in heroic couplet is 
beautiful but it is long. We can quote only 
a part of it. 


There was a range of Alps with peaks so high 
Their snow-capped summits pierced the very sky; 
The shining snow was all a rich rose hue, 

The sky beyond a bright cerulean blue. 

In speechless wonder, spellbound by the scene 
The magic moments passed as in a dream. 
Then everything around us grew more bright 
Enlivened with a strange, mysterious light, 

A light, rose tinted like the dawn of day 

It lingered for a while, then passed away. 
An errant cloud had veiled the Alps from view 
And now the time had come to say adieu. 
We love this land of mountains, lakes and snow, 
And never will forget the Alpine glow. 


Ethel Warner of Lenoxville, Quebec, is 
a Canadian farmer’s wife. Her verses 
breathe the country atmosphere of the 
northland. She writes: “I was always a 
lover of poetry but was not familiar with 
the different forms. . . When I look back 
at my first attempts I can readily see that 
the Rhymer group has been a wonderful 
inspiration and guide, both with criticism 
and helpful suggestions. I really think our 
work compares favorably with what ap- 
pears as prize winning poetry in the vari- 
ous magazines. I have never had the nerve 
to send anything to a publisher yet.” 
Others of the group say that her work is 
quite worthy of publication and will soon 
be in print. Here is a lovely description 


(Continued on page 416) 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


of persons who have to deal with the 

problems of deafness; and for two 
of these groups I have profound sympathy. 
These are parents of young children who 
suddenly discover that their children are 
deaf; and young men and women of college 
age, or a little younger, who are beginning 
to grow increasingly hard of hearing. The 
parents have to face an intricate and exact- 
ing problem for which they are totally un- 
prepared; and the young people, just start- 
ing out in life, have to adjust themselves 
to a heavy burden, which they could not 
possibly have foreseen. To these my heart 
goes out with real understanding. The 
young people, especially, need help, both 
spiritual and practical, and whenever I hear 
from one of them I want to do everything 
I can to point the way out of the impasse 
in which they find themselces. 

To most persons who first meet up with 
it, deafness is just a blind alley, and their 
only idea is to get out of it and away. I can 
still recall the feeling of waiting that I 
experienced for several years when I was 
growing hard of hearing. I was waiting 
to get my hearing back. I just went on 
expecting something that never happened, 
and I did not want to make a plan or devel- 
op any sort of purpose or code of life that 
included deafness. It was not until a great 
otologist in New York gave me a kind but 
firm ultimatum that I faced the truth. “I 
cannot cure you,” he said. “Nobody can 
cure you. Your deafness may increase, and 
you should start right away and do some- 
thing about it. You should study lip read- 
ing and practice it. You will find it more 
helpful than anything I can do for you.” 

This doctor’s straightforward announce- 
ment was like a strong hand rending a cur- 
tain of mist, and letting in the light of day. 
I have often wondered whether it was be- 
cause I had known for some time the truth 
of what he said, or whether it was because 


[ot ver are several different groups 


I was in New York for the first time, and 
was already caught up in the surge of life 
that city always brings me; but I went out 
from his office with my head up and my 
face turned toward the future; and I felt 
a whole lot better than I had felt in a long 
time. I let the excitement and intoxication 
of Fifth Avenue sweep me along, and | 
began for the first time in five years to 
make plans. The plans included coming 
back and having a job in New York, and 
though it took ten years to accomplish this, 
I was already on my way. 

But I know how all the other young peo- 
ple feel, who have this same thing to face, 
and I always want to help them if I can. 
One thing that puzzles me, however, is that 
so many of them fix their minds on the 
idea of teaching the deaf as the best way 
out of their problem. It is extraordinary 
how many of them decide that “helping 
little deaf children” is the thing they most 
want to do. I have tried to analyze it, and 
it seems to me they have two motives. They 
honestly want to help someone who is 
worse off than they are themselves; and, 
subconsciously, they believe that “helping 
little deaf children” is a field of work in 
which their own deafness will not be a han- 
dicap. 

I will not go so far as to say they are look- 
ing for a “sheltered workshop,” for quite 
probably they have never heard the words 
“sheltered workshop” in their lives; but that 
is the gist of it. They are looking for a job 
where deafness “will not matter,” and, in a 
way, they are seeking to capitalize their 
infirmity. The following letter is almost 
a pattern for many that I have received. 

With the March issue, | was introduced 
to the Votta Review, and found it good 
reading from cover to cover, interesting as 
well as educational. “Molly Mather’s Mail 
Box” caught my attention, partly because 
of your lovely description and appreciation 
of the wonders of this beautiful California, 
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and because of the fascinating story of the 
technical sergeant’s discovery of Max Mul- 
ler’s romantic novel which he laboriously 
translated into English. It made me only 
more keenly aware of the fact that | have 
neglected the German school of literature 
in favor of the English and American. A 
natural selection, of course, for one edu- 
cated in America where the emphasis is on 
literature written in our native language, 
but I should love to read his translation as 
well as the Chronicles of the Schonberg- 
Cotta Family. 

From my own experience, | know it is 
not difficult for the hard of hearing person 
to develop idiosyncrasies; rather it is very 
easy for him unconsciously to slip into 
habits of unsociability. 1f you were twenty- 
four and had been losing your hearing for 
the past four or five years, and were very 
much interested in working with deaf chil- 
dren, what would you do? That may sound 
simple to you, but I do not know where 
to start; | know that there must be a need 
for such people. My hearing loss has not 
yet progressed to a severe stage, but in 
preparation for such a day I have been 
studying and enjoying lip reading. It may 
be that in this field 1 could be of assistance, 
though I do not have the necessary college 
degree. 

But of one thing I am convinced (and 
especially when I read inspirational mate- 
rial like the VoLta Review) and that is 
that I am deeply interested in helping deaf 
children adjust themselves. I believe it is 
much more difficult for a child to have such 
a handicap, because it is in those early 
years that the adult being is molded. I say 
that, knowing that I still have some facets 
of this problem of being hard of hearing 
to conquer, mainly that of withdrawing 
from people as the easy way out. -Do you 
know that I think the greatest blessing a 
deaf person can have is the ability to laugh 
at himself and his mistakes? And he needs 
ut, too. 

_. Any. assistance you can give me with 
this “knotty” problem will be appreciated. 
I shall look forward hopefully to hearing 
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from you, and shall continue to read and 
profit by your enlightening Mail Box. 
J. M., CALIFORNIA. 


Dear J. M., will you be unhappy if I tell 
you that the surest way to “help deaf chil. 
dren” is first to help yourself? Nothing 
helps all deaf persons, young and old, so 
much as the example of another deaf per- 
son who, by dint of pulling himself up by 
his own bootstraps, proves himself able to 
get along in the hearing world, to make 
a living there, and to make a life for him- 
self, right alongside of hearing persons. 
I have known hundreds of deaf and hard 
of hearing persons and I have never known 
one who was not pleased and proud and 
stimulated at the spectacle of a successful 
individual who had overcome the handicap 
of deafness. 

If it is your idea to become a teacher 
of the deaf, you should know that this is 
one job in which normal hearing is very 
important—if you have in mind the orally 
taught deaf who must learn to speak and 
read lips. In schools where speech _is 
taught and constantly used, the instructors 
must be in a position to correct a child’s 
speech, and for this, normal hearing is 
required. It is true, in almost any school 
for the deaf you find deaf and hard of 
hearing teachers, and many of them are 
doing fine jobs; but none of them arrived 
there through the regular channels of train- 
ing and placement, and openings for sim- 
ilar positions are so rare as to be almost 
negligible compared with all the other pos- 
sibilities you could imagine for yourself. 

The way you can help deaf children is 
to find your own place in life, through 
using your talents and your trained abil- 
ities. Do you realize that in your letter 
you did not mention one single positive 
asset you might have to offer? You men- 
tioned only your negative qualities—that 
you are hard of hearing and that you have 
no university degree (I hasten to assert 
that this is not necessarily a handicap). 
I had to guess at the. positive qualities 
from your letter. You write an excellent 
letter; you can spell; you are a good typist 
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—all assets on any job; you are willing to 
learn, another positive asset. But you tell me 
nothing as to your training, your experi- 
ence, your talents, your possibilities. What 
do you do well? What do you like to do? 
Stop thinking of yourself in negative terms. 
Stop trying to sell your liabilities, and 
bring out your capabilities. 

Give yourself a private aptitude test, and 
when you decide what you really and truly 
want to do and can do, go after that thing, 
and forget all about your defective hear- 
ing. It is in the hearing world that you 
must live and work, and in the hearing 
world that you must meet and conquer 
problems. And every problem you meet 
and conquer is just that much more help 
to deaf persons everywhere. 

Here is another letter that explains what 
I am trying to say much better ‘than I can 
explain it. The writer is not hard of hear- 
ing, but deaf. She was at one time one of 
those deaf children J. M. wants to help. 
She was educated in a school for the deaf, 
where she was taught to speak and to read 
lips and to write remarkably good English 
almost devoid of “deafisms,” and -now she 
is an adult, out in the working world of 
hearing persons, and holding her own. 


We have just had our Mardi Gras, the 
first one since before the war. One of my 
schoolmates came all the way from New 
Hampshire, just to see it. I enjoyed her 
company very much, and it amazed me to 
find her conversing with everyone here, 
with as much ease as hearing people do, 
and she spoke French in the French Quar- 
ter and got responses in French. She is one 
of the smartest persons I know, and Mother 
used to say that she was the only deaf per- 
son she knew of who used perfect English. 
Mother used to read the letters she wrote 
to me, and enjoyed them immensely. 

I wonder if you remember this friend, 
Gladys? She is full of fun, and she is so 
witty. She lost her hearing from scarlet 
fever when she was five years old, and re- 
tained the speech she had before. She is a 
remarkably good lip reader. 

One evening, for the fun of it, | took her 
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to a restaurant where some sign using deaf 
people go. She and I talked orally. The 
other deaf people, who know me, recog- 
nized me and called each other’s attention 
to me. They stared and stared at us, but 
we just kept on talking. 

I still am working in the florist shop and 
am enjoying it. The U. S. Employment 
Office here placed me there after I lost my 
war job in Mobile. I can’t possibly have 
a better boss than my present one. He is 
really so very nice and is so considerate 
of his workers. He used to be a druggist, 
and bought the florist shop three years ago. 

I make lots and lots of sprays, corsages, 
arrangements (flowers in vases), etc., fill- 
ing orders for them. Besides working with 
flowers, I do the office work for him, such 
as bookkeeping, making out bills, sending 
out acknowledgments to out of town florists 
who send us their orders, making out re- 
ports in regard to the F.T.D. (Florist Tele- 
graph Delivery) orders and mailing them 
to the F.T.D. clearing house in Detroit. I 
also pay the store’s bills. I make out checks 
so all the boss has to do is to sign them; 
make out state and city sales tax reports 
every month, besides other things. I helpea 
him with his Federal income tax in March. 

The boss is so busy that he can hardly 
do much in the office, so depends on me a 
good deal, and like so many busy business 
men has me do the worrying for him. I 
notice that many business men let their 
office girls do their worrying. My boss is 
liable to be behind in paying his bills and 
taxes if it weren't for me; but please 
don’t think I am boasting. 

When he first asked me to do the office 
work for him, I told him I didn’t think I'd 
be able to do it, as I had no experience in 
office work, and didn’t get training for this 
kind of work. He said I could do it and 
made me do it, so here I am doing the 
office work, and he gives me more respon- 
sibilities all the time. 

At Christmas time and Easter I was in 
charge of telegraph and mail orders from 
out of town florists. I did paper work on 


them and filed them to be filled in due time. 
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At Easter we had about 160 telegraph or- 
ders from all parts of this country, two 
from Canada, one from Cuba, and one mail 
order from Hawaii. Some of the telegrams 
were very difficult to understand, such as 
screwy grammar, misspelling, etc., and | 
had to do some detective work in order to 
solve them. After Easter, the boss told me 
that I didn’t make a single mistake. 

We all worked overtime before Easter, 
and started working at 5:30 on Easter Day. 
We had five or six extra workers to help 
out with the rush. I didn’t do so much 
work with flowers, but I made lots of cor- 
sages and packed lots of boxes. Mother's 
Day is just as bad as Easter. We have 
already received orders for Mother’s Day. 
! will be glad to have a free breathing spell 
soon after Mother's Day, as the office work 
has been piling up. 


M. D. M.. Loutstana. 


Now I am proud of that girl! During 
the war, she held war jobs in plants em- 
ploying many deaf persons, but now she 
has proved that she can hold a position in 
an establishment employing persons who 
hear. can do her work satisfactorily, and 
not only that, but make herself necessary. 
Isn't she “helping deaf people”? 

I have another letter here, which begins. 
“J wonder why more deaf people do not 
write to you telling about their plain, ordi- 
nary, every day experiences in getting 
along in the world of the hearing. I’m 
sure their stories would be fascinating 
reading as well as highly instructive to 
the rest of us. What is a simple business 
for most people can prove a formidable 
undertaking for the deafened.” She goes 
on to tell her difficulties in ordering a meal 
in a restaurant, either when alone or with 
others—speech difficulties, lip reading diffi- 
culties, etc. 

We shall have to save her letter till next 
month, .as it is quite long; but on reading 
it I was reminded of my own early troubles 
when I was just getting used to defective 
hearing, and I recall that dining in a res- 
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taurant was one of the most formidable. 
I used to funk the whole matter of order. 
ing, saying to my escort, “You order, | 
like everything.” I didn’t like everything, 
but I never knew how much noise there 
was in a restaurant; and I was afraid of 
either shouting my head off during a sud. 
den calm, or speaking in a whisper the 
waitress would not be able to catch. Yet 
with years and experience, including long 
periods when I practically lived in restau. 
rants, the matter of ordering became s0 
simple and un-noteworthy that I had for. 
gotten all about it. Solving this problem, 
as with many others deafness entails, is 
simply a matter of forgetting yourself and 
going ahead with the business in hand, and 
it is something you learn from experience, 
making use of whatever means you have to 
make things easier for the other person. 

We'll talk about it next time; and mean.- 
while if anybody else wants to discuss “the 
plain, ordinary every day experiences of 
getting along in the world of the hearing,” 
here’s your chance. What bothers you- 
most? Buying railway tickets, ordering 
a meal, asking questions in a street car, 
getting on the right plane, entertaining a 
dinner partner—what? Ill admit that two 
of my particular bugaboos are buying thea. 
tre tickets and boarding a plane in an air- 
port where all outgoing planes are an- 
nounced over loud speakers. 

Theatre box office attendants are, for 
some reason, notoriously ill mannered and 
impatient, and correspondingly difficult to 
lip read. I am one of the few deaf people 
who cannot keep away from the theatre, 
and though I am not particularly sensitive 
about my infirmity, it always seems silly 
to be buying tickets for a play when you. 
can’t even understand the man in the box 
office. The wav I get around it is to sub- 
scribe for Theatre Guild plays and get my 
tickets by mail. 

Does anybody else have any Pet Prob- 
lems? 

Sincerely yours, 


MoLiy MATHER. 
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What | Expect of My Students 


By EvizABETH KNOWLES 


Y expectations in regard to my lip 
M reading students can be set forth 

in three words of one syllable 
each: Give Your Best. For unless a stu- 
dent comes to this study with a whole- 
souled purpose, backed up with the de- 
termination to give his very best, he is 
sure to court mediocrity or worse in a 
study that, at its best, is truly fascinating. 
In no other study is more required of a 
student. The word pupil seems inadequate 
to describe the position of the adult stu- 
dent, as it suggests too much dependence 
upon the teacher, an immaturity seldom 
met in teaching the adult hard of hearing. 
Scholar, on the other hand, is entirely too 
highbrow a term to designate these pur- 
suers of the fleeting movements of spoken 
language that must be interpreted into 
meaningful speech. The word student is 
therefore used as the golden mean and 
the more apt term. 


Open-Mindedness 


To give his best in the study of lip read- 
ing requires some essential qualities on the 
part of the student. The first is open mind- 
edness. Many students come to their first 
lesson with their minds made up that lip- 
reading is quite impossible to learn, so 
what is the use of making any effort? 
On the other hand, others believe that 
learning to read the lips is just a matter of 
taking a few lessons. Both of these atti- 
tudes: are stumbling blocks to acquiring 
skill in reading the lips, with perhaps the 
greater obstacle in the latter point of view. 
The very challenge of the impossible 
wakens a latent pugnacity in most people. 
However, those who underestimate the dif- 
ficulties or fail to recognize them at all 
are destroyed by their very ignorance. 
With an open mind, the student can go 
forward into the intricate mazes through 
which lip reading leads one and enjoy the 
benefit from the many by-paths along the 


way. He can steer past the reef of “I-am- 
so-stupid-I-can-never-learn-it-and - 1-doubt 
whether-any-one-else-can” on the one side 
and that of underestimating the difficulties 
on the other. 


Time and Effort 


Second, I expect my students to give 
all the time and effort necessary. Sound 
principles of psychology and teaching ex- 
perience have found intensive courses of in- 
struction and practice necessary to produce 
the best results. Efficient lip reading is not 
acquired by desultory and spasmodic at- 
tempts. Lukewarm, scattered and _half- 
hearted efforts have no place in the earnest 
student’s make up. In class work, absences 
can never be made up; in private lessons, 
long lapses between periods of instruction 
work against the sustained effort and in- 
dustry required for success. Intelligent 
study and tireless practice are needed on 
the part of the student. It is therefore re- 
quired that he be faithful in attendance 
both in private instruction periods and at 
all sessions of class practice. 


Attention 


Third, the lip reading student should be 
attentive. This quality includes courtesy 
and good manners. It is deadening to a 
teacher to have a wool-gathering student or 
one whose own ideas are so important to 
him that he cannot wait until there is a 
pause in the instruction, but. must give 
voice to his views even though his holding 
forth annoys all those around him. Com- 
petition may be the life of trade, but it is 
a drug on the market when an inconsid- 
erate student competes with the teacher for 
attention while a class session is in prog- 
ress, 

Cooperation 

Fourth, cooperation is the soul of the 
student’s efforts in acquiring lip reading 
ability. The student who merely sits at a 
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lesson or in a class, expecting to be en- 
lightened or entertained, is sure to be dis- 
appointed in the results of his study. If 
an assignment has been made to bring in 
class material, the student is expected, when 
called upon, to present such material and 
not alibis. If he has been asked to make 
certain preparations for an individual les- 
son,, his cooperation is expected. 


Friendliness 


A lip reading class is a good place to 
form friendships and to cultivate a respect 
for one’s fellows. A teacher expects her 
students to take from the class room at- 
titudes of helpfulness and kindness that 
are as sorely needed in the world at large 
as they are among lip readers. 


Alertness 


Fifth, a teacher expects alertness from 
her lip reading students. A good lip read- 
er must be on his tip-toes. He must try 
never to let go of his enthusiasm and of 
his belief in himself and in his fellow stu- 
dents. Outside the lip reading classes and 
the school, the alert student will try to in- 
crease his vocabulary by intelligent read- 
ing and word study, to enlarge his inter- 
ests by his contacts with his fellows, and 
to broaden and deepen his understanding 
by service to others. Then, in turn, he 
will share these enriching experiences with 
his fellow lip readers during the class ses- 
sions. 

Outside Interests 

Sixth, I expect my lip reading students 
to earn their own way and also to have 
some hobby that gives pleasure and re- 
laxation during leisure hours. The lip 
readers of this present age have received 
much from the pioneers of another gen- 
erattion. It is much easier now to have 
lip reading instruction than it was at the 
turn of the century and during the first 
two decades. I expect my lip reading stu- 
dents to appreciate this heritage and so 
to benefit from it that they do not use 
impaired hearing as an excuse for lack of 
accomplishment. I hope that they will carry 
their full share of the world’s load efficient- 
ly and even graciously. 
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Humility 

Humility is the seventh quality that ] 
expect of my lip reading students. It is as. 
suming a great deal to call oneself a lip 
reader. Are you sure you can really read 
the lips or are you merely hoping that you 
can, or perhaps at times even pretending 
that you do? The most skillful lip readers 
I know are the most modest about their 
lip reading prowess. Reading the lips re. 
quires matching one’s wits against the rap- 
id fire and fleeting movements of spoken 
thought, and it takes both skill and cour. 
age to follow through. Skilled lip readers 
do not feel the need of pretending or of 
bluffing, for they appreciate the difficulty 
involved in reading lips and are frank and 
truthful in admitting when they have not 
understood. It is no disgrace to ask for 
repetition; the disgrace, if any, lies in bluff- 
ing! 

Serenity 

To eliminate the need for bluffing or 
boasting, I expect my lip reading students 
to exercise great patience in learning to 
see speech, to practice faithfully and dili- 
gently, to rejoice in small triumphs, to rec- . 
ognize their own limitations as well as 
those of lip reading and to refuse to be- 
come discouraged in the face of obstacles 
and disappointments. I expect them, by 
thus facing the facts squarely and un- 
afraid, to gain the poise that comes from 
true humility, self-knowledge and self-re- 
spec, and then to go serenely forward, us- 
ing their lip reading ability for all it is 
worth and adding to it every other mechan- 
ical and cultural aid that is offered. 


Helpfulness 


Finally, I expect my lip reading students 
to fulfill the dream I have for them of 
giving to the word the inspiring example 
of those who have met and overcome a 
physical handicap with spiritual and men- 
tal courage. I ask that they pass on to 
others the lessons learned from their own 
impaired hearing and from the examples 
of their fellow lip readers who have meas- 
ured up in varying degrees to one teach- 
er’s expectations. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Work for Australian Veterans 


I am enclosing a photograph, taken by 
the Department of Information, Australia, 
which I thought might interest readers of 
the VotTa REVIEW as it shows an Aus- 
tralian service man being taught lip read- 
ing. I am the teacher in the photograph, 
being a member of the staff of a school of 
lip reading which is teaching both civilians 
and service men. The pupil in the photo- 
graph had been discharged from the Army 
only a few months when the photograph 
was taken. 

I’m more than hard-of-hearing, depend- 
ing entirely on lip reading, and I have been 
interested to read the opinions of Ameri- 
cans on hard-of-hearing teachers. 

Joan GRUBB, 
Sydney, Australia. 





Appreciation from England 


The Votta Review has taught me many 
things about the deaf and hard of hearing. 
I am especially interested in the latter group 


as my work lies there. It is a very stimulat- 
ing magazine telling us as it does not only 
of the admirable work done in America, 
but in other parts of the world as well. 

Deafness has indeed brought us one 
good thing in that we have a magazine 
like the Vota dedicated to us! 

The articles are well thought out and 
most helpful. I have much enjoyed read- 
ing the experiences of others published 
in the Mail Box, especially some of the 
travel experiences which have been very 
entertaining. The beautiful photographs 
of nature studies are an added interest re- 
minding us as they do that here is a world 
of inexhaustible delight and comfort for 
the deaf. We may no longer hear the 
bird songs, but deafness is adding to our 
power of concentration and has taught us 
to observe the beauties of nature more, 
to our great gain. ‘ 

It is through the kindness of your cor- 
respondent Madeleine de Soyres, whose 
work for the deafened in England is very 
inspiring to us all, that I have become ac- 








MISS JOAN GRUBB AND AN EX-SOLDIER PUPIL 
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quainted with the VoLta. I can only add 
my appreciation to all that has been writ- 
ten about your excellent magazine, and say 
how glad I am to have found in it such 
a good friend, on the other side of the 
Atlantic. 
CECILIA POLLOCK, 
Essex, England. 


Deaf Babies—35% Rubella Victims 


On reading a copy of the Votta Re- 
viEW recently,* I found a reference to the 
figures which | published in the British 
Medical Journal last year, in regard to 
German Measles during pregnancy caus- 
ing deafness in the child. As these figures 
have now considerably increased, | pub- 
lished them in the Lancet last month, and 
thought you might be interested in seeing 
them. 

I confine myself to deaf children born 
in 1940/41 following the rubella epidemic, 
as I have found it extremely difficult to 
get full details of symptoms during preg- 
nancy from mothers of older children. 
The figures are as follows: 

Deaf children born in 1940/41: Boys, 
64; Girls, 38: Total: 102. 

History of rubella during the first 4 
months of pregnancy: Boys, 16; Girls, 20: 
Total: 36. 

Twenty of these children I have seen 
at the Deaf Clinics attached to the Infants 
Hospital and the Metropolitan Ear, Nose & 
Throat Hospital, London, and the other 
sixteen I have contacted only by question- 
naire. 

I have been unable to get full details of 
all the children, but in a number of cases, 
there is also a defect of the eyes, and 
in a few, of the eyes and heart. I have 
the birthweight of 19, the smallest being 
31% and 414 pounds. Fifteen had a birth 
weight of between 5 and 61% lbs. and 2 
of 714 Ibs. 

Of the children whose mothers did not 
have rubella, deafness is accounted for in 
15 cases by meningitis and in 8 cases by 
heredity. 


*Feb. 1946, page 78. 
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The remaining 43, during the first three 
years of life, had: 


EE eT a 
I  , 9 
Whooping Cough ___...... 10 
ee it 8 
Birth with instruments........ i *% 


I hope these figures may be of interest 
to those who are investigating this mat- 
ter in America. I am not a doctor, as 
quoted in your article, but Speech Ther- 
apist attached to the two hospitals men- 
tioned above. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Miss) Sytvian M. Martin. 
London, England. 





Another Rubella Case 


The recent article by Mrs. Tiffany in 
the Vo_ta REviEwW was referred to me by 
my son’s last year’s teacher at the Horace 
Mann School for the Deaf, in Boston. Last 
year I had showed her Dr. Swan’s article, 
which had been sent to me from England 
by my husband who was serving as sur- 
geon-in-chief of an army hospital there. 
We had long suspected the cause of our 
son’s difficulty, but no ear specialist with 
whom we had contact had up to that point 
connected congenital deafness with a moth- 
er’s illness during pregnancy. 

I did have German measles when I was 
about six weeks along, and coupled with 
the customary morning sickness it made a 
most» uncomfortable combination. This 
baby, my third son, has apparently a lit- 
tle over 40% of normal hearing, but as you 
know, it is hard to be accurate in gaug- 
ing a child’s perception. He is now ten 
years old. We were fortunate enough to 
be located within the range of activity of 
the Sarah Fuller Home for Little Deaf 
Children, which actually is not a “home” 
now, but sends its teachers twice a week 
into the homes of deaf children of pre- 
school age. Thus my child has had in- 
struction since he was three. 

I do not know just how much respon- 
sibility for his general condition we can 
lay to German measles, other than his 
being hard of hearing, but he was a much 
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smaller baby than any of my others, the 
ones preceding and following him being 
respectively 8 lbs. 3 oz. and 8 lbs. while 
he was a lethargic 6 lbs. 6 oz. I had no 
milk for him, to my amazement, as I had 
nursed my two older boys for four and 
five months. However, I had no milk, 
again. for my fourth child, so there may 
have been no connection. My husband, 
who was present at the birth, said the pla- 
centa was very weazened up and small. 

The baby had extremely small stomach 
capacity, and never at any time while on 
bottles (over a year) .was able to take 
more than five ounces at a feeding. He 
was noticeably slower to sit, stand and walk 
than my other children, and was an annoy- 
ing feeding problem, having no appetite at 
all. He refused to swallow anything which 
was really solid, like a vegetable or cut up 
meat, even when quite a large child. He 
was so undernourished that I spoon-fed 
him myself in order to make sure he got 
what was needful, until he was almost 8 
years old! You will say I should have 
starved him into it, but with a definitely 
underweight child who went downhill 
alarmingly when I slacked off at all, | felt 
I must get the food into him somehow. As 
a result, he now eats, though without en- 
thusiasm for anything but ice cream, what- 
ever is put on his plate, though he usually 
dallies until it is cold and completely un- 
palatable. Then, when he sees dessert ap- 
proaching and realizes there will be none 
for him unless, he gulps it down and swal- 
lows it whole! 

He -has been an extremely nervous boy. 
His first teacher, well-experienced Miss 
Gay who came to our home, said he was 
the most nervous child she had ever taught. 
He has improved amazingly in recent years, 
and I feel his trouble basically lay in his 
inability to express himself. At ten he 
still does not talk in sentences, but man- 
ages to make himself fairly well understood. 
We think with the hearing he has he should 
do better than he does, but he seems to 
feel no real urge to learn. He is not men- 
tally retarded, as when he chooses to learn 
he can do it faster than any other child in 
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his class, the teacher says. He has amaz- 
ingly keen powers of observation, and no 
slight detail escapes him. He has a win- 
ning disposition, is liked by all the neigh- 
borhood, goes to school alone by trolley 
and has an excellent “locality sense.” I 
don’t worry about his getting lost—he never 
forgets any place he’s been. 

Well, I have run on at some length 
about my problem child. Of course all 
children are problems, but these deaf ones 
are certainly something special. I hope 
that the article will reach the attention of 
other mothers, who may find in it the 
answer to their eternal question of how 
it happened to them, and that the knowl- 
edge that it is not inherited and will not 
be passed on will be the comfort it was 
to me. 

Sincerely, 
Frances A. Boyp, 
Massachusetts. 





Principalship Open 

Because of the recent retirement of Miss 
Irene Short, for many years Elementary 
Principal of the School for the Deaf and 
the Hard of Hearing at Los Angeles, the 
position she held is now open. The Board 
of Education has announced an open com- 
petitive examination to be held on August 
7, but applications must be made in person 
or by mail no later than July 17. (If writ- 
ten, mail on or before that date.) General 
requirements are a bachelor’s degree from 
a recognized university or college and at 
least two years of successful experience in 
positions requiring certification qualifica- 
tions, in an aural school for the deaf and 
the hard of hearing. Address Los Angeles 
Board of Education, Chamber of Commerce 
Building, Los Angeles 15, California. 





Miss Bruhn’s Lip Reading Book 

It is announced with regret that the new 
streamlined edition of Martha E. Bruhn’s 
textbook, the Miiller-Walle Method of Lip 
Reading, has been delayed because of 
strikes in the type factory. Orders which 
have been received will be filled as soon 
as the books are delivered. 
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In the Books and Magazines 


Meeting the Needs of the Acoustically Handi- 
capped: Bulletin 421, 1944, Common- 
wea'th of Pennsylvania, Department of 
Public Instruction, Herrisburg. 128 pp. 
This bulletin, written specifically for 

teachers, health authorities and school ad- 
ministrators, presents a plan for detecting 
children with hearing impairments and 
providing school programs for their prop- 
er education. It describes testing equip- 
ment and techniques for administering 
hearing tests, and recommends uniformity 
of procedure in order to secure the most 
reliable results. 

Other phases discussed are: The School 
Placement of the Acoustically Handicapped 
Child; the Medical Aspects of the Hearing 
Program; Lip Reading and Speech In- 
struction. 

There are sample forms that are used in 
the State of Pennsylvania in connection 
with the hearing program, a list of region- 
al offices of the State Rehabilitation Bu- 
reau, and a list of approved psychological 
clinics in the State. 

The manual, written by Dr. Harold 
Westlake, is a compact encyclopedia of the 
facilities for the deaf and the hard of 


hearing in Pennsylvania. 
—S.P.S. 


Should Your Child Use a Hearing Aid? A 
booklet prepared by a special committee 
of teachers at the Tennessee School for 
the Deaf, Knoxville 15, Tenn. 16 pp. 
A committee of seven at the Tennessee 

School for the Deaf, with Miss Marline 

H. Parish as chairman, prepared this 

pamphlet of timely information for par- 

ents. The booklet explains in the language 
of the layman audiometric tests, types of 
deafness, and the factors to be considered 
in selecting a hearing aid. A concise chap- 
ter, well illustrated with sample audio- 
grams, deals with the points to be faced 

before purchasing a hearing aid for a 

child. 

The committee invokes the aid and co- 
operation of parents by listing the ways 


in which they can assist their children in 
using and adjusting to their individual 
hearing aids. 


Study of a State School for the Deaf. by 
Elise H. Martens, School Life, U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington 25, D. C. April, 
1946. 10c. 

This is the first study of a school for 
the deaf that has been made through the 
collaboration of an official State agency 
and the U. S. Office of Education.’ It was 
conducted by members of the Office staff, 
headed by Dr. Martens, Senior Specialist 
in the Education of Exceptional Children, 
together with an educational panel ap- 
pointed by the State. “Because the find- 
ings and recommendations have general 
significance for the education of the deaf 
in all State schools,” Dr. Martens has sum- 
marized, in School Life, some of the major 
items of the complete report submitted to 
the Georgia State Board of Education. A 
few excerpts follow: 


“The excellent esprit de corps existing 
at the School among administrative staff, 
teachers, and students is one of the strong 
features making for a successful school 
program. With friendly cooperation on 
the part of all and capable leadership on 
the part of administrators and supervisors. 
there is no doubt that constructive changes 
in curriculum and teaching procedures can 
be made with a minimum of difficulty. In 
order to put such changes into effect, many 
teaching aids should be added to those 
now available. Books and other library 
materials for the children, instructional 
films, and professional literature for the 
teachers were found to be meager. Class- 
room activities could be enriched through 
greater emphasis upon rhythm and music, 
art, arts and crafts, and activities pro- 
viding contacts with the great world of 
nature and science all about the School. 
A reexamination of the vocational fields 
taught would, it was thought, reveal the 
wisdom of making substitutions and addi- 
tions there. 
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“Specific fields in which the study rec- 
ommended expansion of the program of 
the School are (1) the use of scientific 
instruments for testing the hearing of all 
pupils; (2) acoustic training and other 
measures to conserve residual hearing; (3) 
speech and lipreading in the intermediate 
and advanced departments; (4) additional 
vocational offerings, selected on the basis 
of employment opportunities in the State; 
(5) education for homemaking; (6) 
health and physical education; (7) edu- 


cational and vocational guidance, including ° 


the development of a well-rounded pro- 
gram of evaluating pupil abilities and in- 
terests through the use of standardized 
tests. The instructional program in the 
department for Negro children, it was 
pointed out, needs radical reorganization 
and expansion. 

It was urged that all members of the 
School staff ally themselves more closely 
with the educational profession of which 
they are a part. Membership in the State 
teachers’ association, periodic attendance 
at summer-school work-shops and confer- 
ences, participation in curriculum and 
other studies carried on in the interest of 
better teaching aré all conducive to pro- 
fessional growth. An acquaintance with 
good practice in schools for the hearing 
helps to suggest ways in which practice in 
schools for the handicapped may be im- 
proved. The converse is likewise true. 
Teachers of the deaf are not an isolated 
segment of the teaching profession; they 
have much to give as well as much to re- 
ceive from other teachers of the State. 

“The special physical condition of in- 
ability to hear—either present at birth or 
established by adventitious causes—makes 
it necessary for the community or the 
State to provide special school facilities. 
Such facilities should make possible: Care 
and instruction in health and proper phys- 
ical living; reasonable mastery of the 
English language; as nearly normal skill 
in the use of speech as each child’s ca- 
pacity warrants; conservation and utiliza- 
tion of whatever is left of the impaired 
sensory condition; full development of 
wholesome personality; responsiveness to 
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the social experiences of the skills that will 
promote those social experiences; sensitiv- 
ity to what is going on in the larger world 
beyond the immediate community; and 
finally, vocational growth that will en- 
courage the individual to become a self- 
supporting, self-respecting, and respected 
citizen. 


“The Georgia School for the Deaf has 
made substantial progress toward achiev- 
ing these objectives. The findings and rec- 
ommendations of the study recently com- 
pleted will, it is hoped, point the way to 
further progress. 


Rubella Movement: An item. in Sound, offi- 
cial organ of the South Australian So- 
ciety for the Hard of Hearing, Worando 
Bldg., Grenfell Street, Adelaide, South 
Australia. 

Australian work for “rubella children,” 
reported in the Volta Review for May, is 
continuing to grow and spread. Sound 
announces that a kindergarten for 15 of 
these children, who have been born with 
defective hearing because their mothers 
had German measles during early preg- 
nancy, has been opened on Melbourne 
Street, North Adelaide. Its purpose is “to 
prevent these children from remaining 
deaf mutes.” 


The Conservation of Hearing in School 
Children: Public Health Nursing, Utica, 
N. Y., February, 1946, 

This is a report of recommendations 
relative to problems of the hard of hearing 
school child by the Joint Committee on 
Health Problems in Education of the Na- 
tional Education Association and _ the 
American Medical Association. It deals 
with hearing as one of the most important 
avenues for learning, and states that deaf- 
ness and impaired hearing are major prob- 
lems of public education, public health, 
and preventive medicine. It urges in- 
creased attention to these problems, and 
offers testing techniques, a follow-up pro- 
gram, and recommendations especially for 
the attention of state and local departments 
of health and education, state medical so- 
cieties, and colleges offering training for 
teachers and nurses. 
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Our Miscellany 


New Honors for Dr. Ewing 

Dr. Alexander W. G. 
chester University, England, has been elect- 
ed to Honorary Membership in the Ameri- 


Ewing, of Man- 


can Otological Society. This high honor 


was also given to Mr. Cawthorne, eminent 
English otologist, at the Society’s recent 
meeting in Chicago. The selection of Dr. 
Ewing and Mr. Cawthorne marks the first 
time for some years that this honor has 
been accorded to anyone. 

Dr. and Mrs. Ewing have been visiting 
in the United States for several months, 
giving lectures in various cities through- 
out the country. Each place they have vis- 
ited has given them an enthusiastic recep- 
tion. 

The first week in August, Dr. and Mrs. 
Ewing will travel south again to the Dallas 
Pilot Institute for the Deaf, 4830 Ross 
Ave., Dallas 4, Texas. There they will 


give a series of lectures under the auspices 
of the Institute, which is sponsored by the 
Pilot Club of Dallas. Started as a summer 
project in June 1943, this work of the Pilot 
Club, with the cooperation of Dallas civic 
groups and individuals, has grown rapidly. 
The oral method of instruction is used in 
the school. 


Present arrangements in Dallas include 
lectures and demonstrations by Dr. and 
Mrs. Ewing, August 3 through August 6, 
with time on August 2 for conferences with 
the staff and board members of the school. 
Social events have been planned to give 
those in attendance an opportunity to meet 
the distinguished guests. Parents, teachers 
and physicians throughout the area are 
invited to attend the lectures and demon- 
strations. There will be no registration or 
other fees for attendance, the entire ex- 
pense being borne by the Pilot Club. 





THIS PHOTOGRAPH FROM THE MOTION PICTURE OF THE CLINIC FOR THE DEAF AT MAN- 





CHESTER, ENGLAND, SHOWS DR. EWING TESTING THE HEARING OF A SMALL CHILD—A 

FAMILIAR POSE, TO THOSE WHO HAVE ATTENDED HIS DEMONSTRATIONS IN THE UNITED 

STATES. THE FAN IN HIS HAND IS TO PREVENT THE CHILD FROM FEELING HIS BREATH 
AND THUS BECOMING AWARE OF SOUNDS WITHOUT HEARING THEM 
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Summer Courses and Conferences 


A summer school for Negro teachers of 
the deaf and the blind is now being held 
at Hampton Institute, Hampton, Virginia. 
Classes opened on June 18 and will con- 
tinue through July 30. Dr. Powrie Doctor 
of Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C., 
Miss Vivian Greene of the Washington 
(D. C.) Public Schools, and Dr. P. C. 
Potts, Assistant Director of the American 
Foundation for the Blind, New York City, 
are in charge of the Courses. 

The twelfth annual Conference of Speech 
Education was held at the University of 
Louisiana, Baton Rouge, June 10-19. The 
Speech Clinic is a regular feature of the 
University’s Department of Speech and is 
equipped to diagnose defects of speech re- 
sulting from many different causes, includ- 
ing impaired hearing. 

The Conference on Exceptional Children 
held at the University of Oklahoma, Nor- 
man, Okla., July 9, 10, and 11 was devoted 
to the special problems of all types of ex- 
ceptional children, including, of course, the 
deaf, the hard of hearing and those with 
speech defects. Amnog the principal speak- 
ers were Dr. Elise Martens, U. S. Office of 
Education; Miss May Bryne, Director of 
Special Education, Minneapolis; Dr. John 
J. Lee. Wavne University, Detroit; Dr. 
Harry J. Baker, Director of the Psycho- 
logical Clinic of the Detroit Board of Edu- 
cation; and Dr. Leo F. Cain, University of 


Oklahoma. 





New Heads of Schools 


Mr. Sam B. Craig has gone to the West- 
ern Pennsylvania School for the Deaf where 
he will assume the duties of Assistant Su- 
perintendent until November lst, at which 
time he will become Superintendent. Long 
associated with the Kendall School in 
Washington of which he has been Principal 
since 1925, and with Gallaudet College, 
where he has been Director of the Teacher 
Training Department, Mr. Craig is said 
to have trained more teachers of the deaf 
than any other man in the profession. Sev- 
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enteen of his students have become heads 
of schools for the deaf, and thirty, heads 
of departments. Mr. Craig has been very 
active in both profession and social organ- 
izations. He is a member of the Board of 
Directors of the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf and has served on the Association’s 
Executive Committee since 1943, 

Mr. William J. McClure, a member of 
the staff of Gallaudet College, has been 
appointed Principal of Kendall School 
and will be in charge when the /school 
opens in September. He was a member of 
the 1937 normal class at Gallaudet College. 
He has served as faculty advisor in ath- 
letics, and both he and Mrs. McClure have 
been prominent in the social affairs of 
Gallaudet. Kendall School is on the same 
campus as Gallaudet College. 

On July Ist, Mr. Alan Y. Crouter, for 
three years Princinal of the lowa School 
for the Deaf at Council Bluffs, took up his 
duties as Superintendent of the Mystic 
School in Connecticut. Both Mr. and Mrs. 
Crouter have been active in the teaching 
field for many years. Mr. Alan Crouter is 
a brother of John Yale Crouter, Secretary 
of the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 





The Philippine School for the Deaf 


The Philippine School for the Deaf, 81 
Arita Street, San Juan Heights, Rizal, was 
completely looted during those tragic days 
when the Philippine Islands were a war- 
torn country. Replacements are greatly 
needed and several teachers at State Teach- 
ers College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, where 
some of the teachers at the Philippine 
School received their training, have started 
the ball rolling by ordering books from 
the Volta Bureau to be sent as their per- 
sonal gift. 

Not to be outdone, the Volta Bureau 
promptly sent its own gift, which included 
a complete set of reprints and twenty-two 
other items, including books, booklets and 





Kinzie Books 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE I. _ For 
small hard of hearing children up to 8 years of age. 
The plan consists of the building up of a carefully 
adapted vocabulary by means of objects, pictures, ac- 
tions, etc., and gradually enlarging until very simple 
sentences and play exercises are within the child's 
STIR: csvncccevinquvennstasacasevescnvenenccssesenncnencconencconconseesd $2.25 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE II. For 
ehildren from about 8 to 10 years of age. Graded 
and progressive, leading the child forward step by step 
along correct lines into practical lip reading. ...... $2.75 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE II. For 
children from about 8 to 10 years of age. Graded 
addition to lessons and stories the book contains « 
large Practice Section of highest quality material use- 
fal in adult as well as junior classes. .............00+++ $3.75 


LIP READING FOR THE DEAFENED ADULT, GRADE 
IV—a published text of 362 pages, the starting point 
for thé average adult. Full directions are given for 
the use of the book in home study. “The most compre- 
hensive book on the subject thus far available.”’— 
Hy gota Magazine.  ........0cccecsreeseeessneesseecsseneseeceeenesens $4.00 


COMBINATION PRICES 


Books I, II, and III (mimeographed).............. 
Se cs RE, GREEN WW nsnanardenneensnenaasancssecesnceseces 10.50 


All prices postpaid in the United States 


Order From 


CORA ELSIE KINZIE 
P. O. Box 2044 Seattle 11, Washington 











HEARING AID 
SALES EXECUTIVE 


seeks MID-WEST connection 


With manufacturer of one-piece instrument of 
top-flight performance in upper price bracket. 
Thoroughly grounded in Hearing Aid Marketing. 
Years of experience in actual Consumer Sales, 
Dealer Operation, Branch Manager, Division Man- 
ager and Sales Manager. 


Have record of achievement in selecting, appoint- 
ing and training dealers and salesmen, in build- 
ing and maintaining dealer organization. 


Energetic, aggressive, capable. Well and favor- 
ably known in the trade. Have present connec- 
tion but desire change. All correspondence con- 
fidential. 


Reply Box J-40 VOLTA REVIEW 
1537 35th St., N. W., Washington 7, D. C. 
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pamphlets, and a subscription to the VoLT4 
REVIEW. 





Who will be the next to fall in line and 
aid our friends in the Southwest Pacific? 
Anyone wishing to send books carried by 
the Volta Bureau should avoid duplication 
by first ascertaining which have already 
Other suitable gifts may be 
made directly to the school at the address. 
above. 


been sent. 


Although the Philippines are far away 
there are many close ties’ between that 


country and ours. Hands across the sea! 





A Cruise on the Rhymer 


(Continued from page 402) 


from one of her lyrics on a Canadian 


“Winter Night.” 


The winter twilight deepens into night 

The glowing stars their nightly course fulfil; 

From dwellings here and there shines forth a 
light, 

Those earth-born stars that glow from vale and 
hill. 


And now the moon comes up, a pendant pearl, 

Its lustrous beauty etching on the snow 

The shaded copse and trees, the smoke-wreath’s 
curl 

That lazily ascends from hearthfire’s glow. 


The wind’s wild paean died at sunset hour 

But muted music murmurs in the flow 

Of ice-enshrouded streams whose latent power 
To surging; sweeping floods in springtime grow. 


Note the picturesque imagery in her 
words. Hear the alliteration in “muted 
music murmurs’; “surging, sweeping, 
springtime floods.” Words are lovely 
things to Mrs. Warner. 


, 


Back in the States again, we find some 
men poets. Reuben Fenton Kennedy of 
St. Paul has been a teacher, public ac- 
countant and active business man, but has 
now retired from active life due to total 
loss of hearing and to illness. He is a 
poetic dreamer, from necessity now, per- 
haps. We can see the dreamy propensity 
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High School for the Deaf 


Four Years High School, Trades, Industrial Arts, Speech, Speech Reading, Auricular Training with Hearing Aids 


ROCHESTER SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


1545 ST. PAUL STREET 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 











in these stanzas which he calls “Moon 


Dreams.” 


The crescent moon like a silver ship 
Is afloat in the western sky, 

With the evening star to pilot it 

To the land of Bye and Bye. 


The rosy. clouds are sails, it seems, 
Its spars are shafts of light; 
Across. the sky its wake is seen, 
The milky way, se white. 


Good pilot, tell us when you sail, 
And where your ports of call. 

Will you answer every hail 

And have you room for all? 


For we would travel, every man, 
On your boat of silvery hue, 

And visit all the mystic lands, 
With your silver ship and you. 


The Comptons are cousins of Mr. Ken- 
nedy, both tracing their ancestry back to 
colonial times. There are five of the Comp- 
ton family, all retired teachers, ranging 
in age from sixty-four to seventy-eight 


years. Samuel is the family poet and lives 
with his two sisters at Eureka, Ill. All 
three are interested contributors to the 
Rhymer letters, though the sisters leave 
the poetry writing to “Sam.” He has an 
outdoor writing shop which he calls the 
“dog-house,” presumably because it is the 
source of much doggerel. He says he is 
“blessed with multiple neuritis” and has 
been a semi-invalid since 1924, yet he 
hasn’t a gloomy thought in his head and 
insists that their house is “a house of 
laughter.” “Why should I live in a con- 
tinual fuss, just because I’m a cripple? 
Why should I carry a sour puss? Come, 
let the laughter ripple. Why should I 
gripe the whole day long and shed a barrel 
of tears, just because I am not so strong 
as I was in other years?” He writes page 
after page of rhymed prose like this in his 
letters. He thinks that his “Ode to Spring” 
is about as near to poetry as he ever comes. 
It begins: 
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Hear 
Better! 


THIS ONE UNIT 
iS ALL YOU WEAR 
(with earpiece 
and cord) 






ie 


kellorve Wono-Pac 


No separate battery pack! 
No battery wire! 
About '/2 the weight 
of most hearing aids! 


New freedom, new comfort, and clear, 
rich hearing! That’s what the compact 
little Beleone MONO-PAC offers you. 
It’s a masterpiece of electronic research 
and precision construction . . . with bat- 
teries and transmitter combined into a 
single streamlined case so small that it 
fits in the palm of your hand. Thousands 
wear it... try it and compare it! 


Write for free booklet. 


Beltone Hearing Aid Co. 


1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, Ill. 
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Day break and the Robin sings, 
All the air is filled with wings. 


But his “Psalm of Life” is far more 
typical of him. It runs like this: 


Vitamin A and Vitamin B, 


Vitamin C and Vitamin D, 
Vitamin G and P D Q— 


You will get them all in a stew. 


A little of this and a little of that, 

A little lean and a little fat, 

A carrot or two, an onion, a spud, 

Season it then till you think it is good. 

Get all your drink from the cows and the rills, 
And you'll have no need for vitamin pills. 


He thinks it was by accident that he 
“fell among the singers in the valley of 
silence” for he has perfect hearing and 
“doesn’t care a hoot whether his stuff ever 
sees print,” as he does it mostly for his 
own “amazement” anyhow. The biggest 
thing about this crooner is his masterful 


cheeriness. 


Two Californians complete the _ list. 
Anita McPhee has a success story all her 
own in the magnificent way in which she 
has met and overcome her deafness. which 
struck while she was still a child in gram- 
mar. school. But she finished both the 
grades and high school, then took a busi- 
ness course and passed a civil service ex- 
amination. Immediately she obtained a 
good position which she has held success- 
fully for sixteen years. She cannot use an 
earphone but is an excellent lip reader. 


She has been with the Rhymers since 
1941 and has acquired a thorough ground- 
ing in technique. Her verses are charming 
but so far, like Mrs. Warner, she hesitates 
to submit them to publishers. “When and 
if the big inspiration comes,” she says. “I 
hope I'll be able to clothe it in proper 
form.” She lives as close to nature as is 
possible in the big city of San Francisco. 
She even raises a “garden” in window 
boxes and flower pots on a semi-enclosed 
porch outside her bed room window. 
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‘|... BY THE MARERS- 
‘| OF THE WORLD'S FIRST 


|) WEARABLE VACUUM TUBE 
‘| CRYSTAL HEARING AID 





FREE To get free our new informative and handsomely 
illustrated booklet, ‘‘New Hearing Through The Miracle Of 
Electronics,” fill out the coupon below and mail it today. 
Address: Dept. 6D, TELEX Inc., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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A popular 
combination: 
XX30E,.45 volt 
“B” and TE, 
1% volt “A” 


Look for the 
Burgess 
label! 


BURGESS yu 
fi 





BATTERY SURGESSy 


BURGESS : 
BATTERIES 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY « FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 
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Here is one of her assignments written 
in Spencerian stanza on “The Stars.” 

At night the noisy city’s blinding glare 

And flashing neon signs, that advertize 

Such mundane things as soap and underwear, 

Instead of distant stars attract my eyes. 

But when the darkness’ brooding shadow lies 

On lonely places, from the gloom below 

I see, like glimmerings from Paradise, 

Celestial lanterns burn; beyond their glow 

The brightness of Eternal Light, I see, I know. 

Ursalla Wadleigh is another hearing 
member, a cousin of Kay-Gee’s. They call 
her “Ursa Minor.” She is an Easterner 
by birth and a Westerner by adoption. At 
present she lives and works in Hollywood. 
Here are a couple of war poems which I 


found in “The Dream Shop.” 


The sea 
Is quiet, yet 
Death lurks there where he, whom 
I love dearly, eagerly plays 
Life’s game. 
* * * 
One gay little star shone in the sky 
And moonlight covered an old gnarled tree. 


In a corner of our nook I sat 
With your letter near the heart of me. 


The moonlight had crept to where I was. 
When the roar of planes in the distant air 


Made me turn to the darkened house, 
Proud, yet afraid for you over there. 


So our cruise is ended. These mariners 
have shared with us their zest for living 
and their wealth of interests and _ ideals. 
More power to’ their pens! 





My Complicated Life 
(Continued from page 397) 


wouldn’t be like me, and do as I did in 
those long wasted months because of that 
very bad habit of fooling around and not 
wanting to learn. 


CHAPTER FIVE 

The Phipps-Unit is a hearing aid, used 
by Mrs. Florence Browne, to train residual 
hearing. I have worked with this instru- 
ment and with Mrs. Browne off and on 
since June 25, 1941, when I heard with it 
for the first time. I was quite excited when 
I realized I could hear with it. It was not 
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a: 
CENTRAL INSTITUTE FOR THE DEA 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
es FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 








- 


Se ee 7 = 73 a 
Fire-proof buildings beautifully located oppesite Ferest Park. Modern Dormitories and Equipment. 
Best home environment. Pupils constantly in care of teachers or experienced supervisors. 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN: Oentral Institute offers all advantages 
of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical supervision of both Resi- 


dent and Day Pupils. 


Education and Training from Nursery School to High School. 


OLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN: Salvaging of Residual Hear- 
ing is a specialty of Central Institute using the Acoustic Method of Dr. Goldstein. 
Lip Reading, speech conservation and academic instruction for hard-of-hearing chil- 
dren at all grade levels. 


LIP READING FOR ADULTS: Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. 
Conversation Classes for all pupils. 

CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS: Classes for development of speech of con- 
genital aphasics; instruction for correction of stuttering and articulatory defects; 
instruction in oral inaccuracies, lisping, cleft palate; speech instruction and physio- 
therapy for spastics. 


Private and class instruction from 3 years of age to adult level. 
Academic instruction at elementary school level. 


TEACHERS’ COLLEGE: This department is affiliated with Washington Univer- 
sity. With adequate pre-professional training, applicants may qualify, after a 2 
year professional course, for the B.S. in Education or M.S. in Education granted 
by Washington University. 
Founded by Dr. Max A. Goldstein 
Miss Julia M. Connery, Principal Emeritus 























For further information address 
DR. HELEN S. LANE, Principal 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY (10) ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at five years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of. 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A: YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 
1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 
Per Set $5.00 
Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
it demred, pi.9U 
LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 
By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 
Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual ___________ $10.00 








Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual $17.00 

Series III. Myths $10.00 

Series I, II and III —_ $35.00 
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really the first time, however, since | 
worked in the summers of 1935 and 1936 
with Constantine with an audiphone with 
which I could hear pretty well. I could 
hardly remember how I felt when I was 
able to hear for the first time. It seems 
to me I was not thrilled nor enthusiastic 
about it. If I had been, I would remember 
all about it. I was thrilled and excited, 
however, when I wore a portable hearing 
aid called Western Electric for the first 
time in the fall of 1941. I could hear with 
it pretty well and was pleased. I could 
hear people with low tones only five feet 
away. 

Pretty soon, however, I got tired of the 
hearing aid. I didn’t care much to wear 
it. I thought it drove me crazy. It puzzled 
and annoyed me. It made me feel nervous 
and impatient. Soon after I got the habit 
of not wearing it any more. In April 1943, 
Mrs. Browne lent me one of her Phipps- 
Units to be used at home for a while. We 
put it in my room and I began to work 
with it several times every day. I could 
hear with it all right, but all I could dis- 
tinguish was the lowness and highness of 
sounds. I realized, when it was loud or 
noisy, it was low, and when it was soft or 
quiet, it was high. I could follow simple 
melodies in a book pretty well. However, 
after a while I gradually used it less and 
less. I tried my best to be patient when 
Mother insisted that I work with it. I 
just sat down and listened, that’s all. I 
followed Mother with sounds she made — 
through a microphone. It seemed very 
dificult to me. In the summer of 1943 
I worked once more with Mrs. Browne, 
three days a week at a Beverly Hills studio. 
The same thing went on without my real- 
izing anything much new. I listened to 
music, vowels, several dozens of small 
words, and sounds she made. I could dis- 
tinguish vowels pretty well from their low- 
ness and highness and also their different 
sounds. I shut my eyes and said each 
vowel she spoke. She said I could follow 
her vowels pretty well, but that was all. 
Since then I’ve never heard with anything. 
Hearing sounds drives me nuts, and that’s 
the truth. I cannot stand sounds. [| like 
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AN’T YOU SEE—I’m wearing anew Zenith 
Hearing Aid and I can hear again! 
You don’t have to shout any more. 


Sure ...I admit I used to think it was 
my business if I didn’t choose to wear an 
aid. But when folks stopped trying to 
make me hear because they had to shout 
....I realized my defective hearing in- 
volved more than just myself. 


So I got smart and tried a Zenith. Wear 
it as casually as eyeglasses now because 
its Neutral-Color Earphone and Cord are 
so inconspicuous. (Even you didn’t no- 
tice it, remember?) And I’m getting out 
among people more... getting on better 
with my work, too. 


Smartest thing I ever did for myself 
and my friends was putting on a Zenith. 
No one will ever have to raise his voice 
to me again. 


THE NEW 





‘orte 


~ RADIONIC 
HEARING AID 


BY THE MAKERS OF ZENITH RADIOS 
COPYRIGHT 1946, ZENITH RADIO CORP. 


If you are hard of hearing—do yourself 
and your friends a favor: Visit your local 
Zenith dispenser for a free demonstration 
of the New Zenith Radionic Hearing Aid. 


No one will press you to buy. You ad- 
just the Zenith yourself to your own 
hearing needs with the flick of a finger. 
It’s easy as focusing binoculars! See your 
dispenser soon...and mail coupon, for 
free descriptive literature. 


Choice of Amplifier Colors at No Extra Cost 
Super-powered : 
Model A-3-A $50 


Model B-3-A(Bone- 
Conduction) $50 





Mail This Coupon Today for FREE Descriptive Literature 


prt etme ee eee meee ee eee 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, Dept. HH-34 
6001 Dickens Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois. 

Please send me Free literature about the Zenith 
Radionic Hearing Aids—plus name and address 
of nearest Zenith dispenser. 





Name... Deedee site 


I ai cai eesinnsalniatactieinsemnnsnictnicesengdeceapansmaamataD 
City. State... 
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THE DESHON BOOK 
of Lip Reading Practice Material 


Prepared by the Faculty at Deshon General 
Hospital for Deafened Service Men 


Equally Suitable 
FOR ALL LIP READERS 


This Book Is Twice the Size of Previous 
Volta Bureau Practice Books 


Special Price 
To VOLTA REVIEW Subscribers........ $2.00 
ee Ne Nae teadiiipincciasdscadscescozesnisd $3.00 


Order Now! 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 











BETTER 


with the 
New GEM -V-5 


Thirty-four years of hearing aid 
background developed this new, 
smaller size, lighter weight and 
smartly designed for all-around 
performance . . 


SINGLE UNIT 
All Occasional GEM 


Call for Free Demonstration 
or write for Booklet “V” 


GEM EAR PHONE Co. 
INC, 
47 W. 34th St. NEW YORK 1, N.Y. 
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things when they are quiet and when they 
make me feel patient. Sounds annoy me, 
I should hear some to make better speech, 
but I feel it is too late to get into the habit 
of hearing speech or sounds. After all, I 
am happy and more comfortable the way 
things are—quiet. I can be corrected in 
speech by being shown the proper position 
for each sound. This can be done by lip 
reading carefully and, sometimes, by feel- 
ing the vibration of voice by placing my 
hand on the speaker’s face. When I say 
things correctly, they tell me they are right, 
and I should then remember the correct 
pronunciation by repeating it several times. 
Accents and pronunciations are important 
and necessary for me to learn. 


At Junior College 


In September 1943, I began to go to 
Pasadena Jr. College and liked it immense- 
ly. It was a new experience. Of course, 
during the first days I was sort of bewild- 
ered, but I got used to it after a while. 
I began to get along with boys and girls, 
and they began to understand me just the 
way my old friends do. Many of them are 
nice to me and treat me as if I were just 
a regular student. Really, I thought at first 
they would make fun of me after I found 
my car stalled, but I was mistaken. The 
fog had stalled it, explained the man at 
a gas station nearby the school. He towed 
the car to the station, replaced the worn- 
out battery by a temporary one, and told 
me that in five days the battery would be 
recharged and that I should come after it. 
I had to walk about one and one-half miles 
to the station from the parking lot and 
back again. I carried a gallon of gas, as 
I thought I was out of gas, and, after filling 
it up, the car still wouldn’t start. I then 
realized the motor was dead. I walked 
back to the station and was taken back 
by the man in his car, and so on as I 
mentioned above. All this happened on 
the third day of school. 


Personality Traits 


In speaking of my personality, I'm un- 
communicative, shy, dreamy and lazy. I 
feel I don’t get used to talking a lot. and 
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DEALERS 








and prices. 








CORRE CARRIERS 
62 E. Madison Chicago 2, Ill 





A few territories 
are still avail- 
able for Corre 
Carriers. Write 
today for com- 
plete information 


MEN... WOMEN... CHILDREN 


Smartly styled Hearing Aid Carriers by Corre provide 
just the answer to . . . “How should I carry my hearing 
aid?” For, these new Carriers are scientifically designed 
to provide maximum comfort and convenience for men 
. women ... and children. At the same time, the 
Carrier acts as a protective covering for the hearing aid 
keeping it snug to the body and protected from 
knocks or jolts, yet maintaining as much of the original 
clarity of the hearing aid as is scientifically possible. 


for WOMEN eos 


Corre Carriers are available in various styles 
. . . for wearing on the leg . . . between or below 
the breasts . . . like the neat “tuck away” at the 
left . . . or under the arm. Designed in satin or 
satin damask in sizes to fit any make of hearing 
aid. Each carrier is easily adjusted to fit your 
requirements. 


for MEN es 


‘\ rugged Carrier with removable and adjustable bat- 
tery carrier. Distributes weight of hearing aid evenly. 
Models for all makes of batteries and hearing aids. 


for CHILDREN... 


This overall vest with front or back buttoning is just 
the thing for growing boys and girls. Available with 
either transmitter carrier alone or with battery carrier, 
as shown. State child’s size if ordering direct. 


Free e e e Write today for FREE illustrated folder 
of the complete line of Corre Hearing 

Aid Carriers. This new-folder illus- 
trates hearing aid carriers and 
ways of wearing them. 
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there are 
TELEPHONE 
AMPLIFIERS 


* 


¢ Enough to meet urgent needs of 
those who are hard of hearing. 


Office for a démonstration. 























STOCK EAR MOLDS 


Especially designed to fit the average ears, 
giving maxi- 
mum comfort 
and efficiency. 
Made of clear 
Lucite. This 
material can 
be easily filed 
and polished 
for slight 
alterations. 
Adapted to all 
types of midg- 
et receivers. 
No plaster im- 
pression neces- 
sary. Size may 
be determined 
by a novel pa- 
per scale sup- 
plied on re- 
quest. 


DEALERS—Write for Prices Today. 
WE ARE ALSO EQUIPPED } 





TO MAKE REPAIRS ON 
ALL HEARING AIDS 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
10 East 43rd St. (A2) NEW YORK 
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besides, I don’t feel like talking so much 
when not necessary. It seemed to me I was 
very shy and embarrassed when asked to 
kiss an older -girl on her cheek in the 
spring of 1938. I was at her house, and 
we, with two other girls, had lots of fun, 
[ was sitting comfortably in a chair, the 
girl sitting in the floor beside me (I must 
admit it didn’t look right the way it was, 
but it just happened that way), as we 
looked over scrap books. She seemed full 
of pep; she acted like a tom-boy. She asked 
me to kiss her. It seemed very sudden to 
me and was a very embarrassing moment, 
too. I pretended to misunderstand her by 
saying “What?” She asked me again, that 
time pointing to her cheek. I thought I 
was done for. I didn’t know what to do 
next. It was very embarrassing, indeed, 
but realizing the expression on my face, I 
kept on pretending. I again asked, “What?” 
She then told me to forget it. I was re- 
lieved but could not forget it. 


Insufficient Education 


My education is insufficient for my pres- 
ent age. I seem to others as if I were only 
fourteen years of age with my present edu- 
cation. I would like to do it all over again. 
What I mean is, I would like to start from 
the ninth grade or the first year of high 
school again now, since I didn’t have 
enough education before I entered the 
ninth grade in 1940. I was not well pre- 
pared for it. Now since I have more edu- 
cation than I had in 1940, I can be pre- 
pared for it, and go on smoothly just as 
if I were only fourteen like an average 
hearing girl or boy. It would be easier. 
It was, I must say, very difficult for me 
to get prepared for ninth-grade classes, as 
I realized things were “too fast” for me. 
My education had been very little! 


My Ambition 


As for the future, I want to be a car- 
toonist. I feel people need morale, enter- 
tainment, and knowledge. I want people 
to be happy and communicative. I want 
them to be friendly. If they are to be so, 
they have to be enthusiastic to know what 
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This Hearing Aid Brings You Even 
Greater Clarity and Intelligibility 


This trim Western Electric instrument is newly designed in Bell 
Telephone Laboratories for still better hearing—with new midget 
batteries. Not just an old model with new batteries attached! q@ 
With a Choice of Midget Batteries 
a) 
TINY —for dress: This light battery pack is 
smaller than most compacts. Worn without 
noticeable bulges or wrinkles in clothing. Men 


slip it into the smallest pocket. Average opera- 
tion cost is less than 2¢ an hour. 


ECONOMY-—for every day: Save money! 
This battery case is about the size of a cigarette 
pack. Cuts average operating cost to less than 
¥4¢ an hour. One simple plug makes it instantly 
interchangeable with the TINY pack. 


HI-POWER—for extreme cases: This neat 





The Three Midget 


battery cases in 
black or satin-finish mately 1¢ an hour. Larger 33- and 45-volt 


aluminum. batteries available for those who prefer them. 


i . Operates for approxi- 
nary power is needed. Operates for appr pack than this! 


Get complete details from your nearest 
Western Electric Hearing Aid Dealer. 


Western Electric Hearing Aids 


ACHIEVEMENT OF BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES 
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pocket battery case delivers where extraordi- There has never been 


a slimmer battery 
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PETER PAN 


Lake Ronkonkoma, L. I. 














A Hearing Camp for Deaf 
and Hard of Hearing 
Children 


Brownies—3-6 yrs. Pirates—7-12 yrs. 
Co-ed 





Peter Pan's own bridle paths through the pines — Pony ring — Large play fields 
Riding is taught by Misses Irene and Rosemary Cleary 
Swimming — Water Sports — Land Sports and Dancing by Misses Florence and Gene Cleary 


Attendance at summer school helps the deaf 


Residences and School building used for Campers. 
Inclusive fee, $225. 


child gain his grade level at the correct age level of his hearing friends. 


| June 30th - August 10th. Bus to New York. Booklet. 








2\st Season. 


(No child enrolled at camp who attends a school that uses the sign language or finger spelling.) 





CLEARY ORAL SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, Lake Ronkonkoma, L. I. 








| Registered by New York State Education Dept. 














PS 


is going on. Getting knowledge and spread- 
ing communication are important and nec- 
essary. If these courses are not followed, 
there may be another war. When one does 
not know about another, he fears and 
wants to fight. So, after all, I want to 
draw pictures just as if I were to write a 
letter or a story. Of course, I have to 
develop ideas which are important! | 
want to draw a comic strip like dozens of 
others in the funny papers, which I’ve read 
ever since I was nine. My favorite is 
“Terry and the Pirates.” 

As for sports, I’m very fond of them. 
I hope I'll have time off to follow them 
while working at my job as cartoonist. 
They are not only for fun but also for 
exercise which builds up your body. Ex- 
ercise is really important for good health 
and recreation. I want to marry an ath- 
letic hearing girl and settle down on a 
small farm in a warm climate. 

In summarizing, I’d call my past life 
very complicated! However, I hope it will 
not be so in my future life! 


Deaf Children With Multiple 
Handicaps 


(Continued from page 395) 


Peg made a beautiful baby blanket. She 
is very proud of the many squares woven 
on her “Weave-It” frame, then sewed to- 
gether and trimmed with a pretty pink 
crocheted edge. She enjoys her work and 
helps the other girls by crocheting their 
woven squares into rugs. The girls have 
joined together and made dozens of lovely 
bedroom, bathroom and kitchen rugs. Each 
one helped to plan the designs, select the 
colors, count the links and the number of 
squares needed. You may ask, “Why do 
they use their fingers to weave the squares 
rather than the hooks made for these 
looms?” Using their fingers helps to de- 
velop the coordination of their muscles. 
Although at first weaving each loop meant 
a hard struggle for a number of them, it 
is hard to realize that now. 

William is weaving a 21% x 41% rug for 
his sister on one of the big braid-rug 
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FRONT VIEW 
Interna!-Type 
Plastic Chassis 


CHASSIS-SHELL, PRESSURE TESTED MORE THAN 
2000 POUNDS, PROTECTS VITAL PARTS — PRE- 
VENTS PART SHIFTING — NO TOOLS REQUIRED 
TO OPEN CASE — INTERNAL-TYPE CHASSIS 
QUICKLY REMOVED AND REPLACED — ONE 
MINUTE SERVICE ASSURED CONSUMER 


You should know the “‘inside’’ story of PARAVOX, how and 
why the plastic internal-type chassis means greater satisfaction 
to you, as a wearer of a hearing aid. For the first time, and 
available only in PARAVOX, you have the various parts of 
the amplifier skillfully, and efficiently, assembled inside a 
plastic shell. This assures full protection to those parts at all times. 


Since these vital parts are safeguarded, changing or replacing 
one chassis for another in your PARAVOX case doesn’t affect 


the efficiency, for casual handling cannot injure any part. 


Furthermore, since the PARAVOX case can be opened, quick- 
ly, easily, no tools being required, no screws to be. removed, 
your dealer can provide quick service. As a matter of fact he 
can replace any PARAVOX chassis in less than one minutel 
No sending your aid to the factory, no tedious delays, no 


bother with loaners. PARAVOX wants you to have 


“continuous” hearing! 


4. 


( From MERE 9 §3\|)) ox one cred 


= -—-— THERE ISN’T ANY MORE 














THAT'S ALL -\- — 
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THIS IS THE "INSIDE” STORY OF PARAVOX 








EASY TO SERVICE 
Chassis changed quickly, easily. 





PARAVOX, the Original, Batteries 
and Transmitter, “All - in - One” 
Vacuum-tube Hearing Aid, now 
available with the new Plastic Chassis. 


MANUFACTURED BY PARAPHONE HEARING AID, INC, © 2056 East 4th St. © CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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Nitchie School of Lip Reading, Inc. 
Certified to teach veterans under G.I. Bill of Rights 
Mary Pauline Ralli Kathryn A. Ordman 
SUMMER SESSION JULY 8-AUGUST 17 
342 Madison Ave. Private Lessons 
near 43rd St. Practice Classes 
New York 17, N. Y. Normal Courses 

MU 2—6423 





FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 
TEACHER OF LIP READING 
2311 Conn. Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Telephone: North 1874 





A V K SCHOOL OF SPEECH READING 


Life Situation Motion Pictures—Correspondence Course 
LUCELIA M. MOORE 
462 No. Oakhurst Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Summer Courses at University of Southern California 
Supervision, Dr. B. V. Morkovin, Univ. Southern Calif. 





Thomas H. Halsted, M.D., F.A.C.S. 


Otologist, Specializing in the Fitting of Hearing Aids 
AUREX, BELTONE, OTRONIC, PARAVOX, 
RADIOEAR, TELEX, WESTERN ELECTIC 

475 Fifth Ave., Hours 

Corner 41st Street, 9:30 A.M.-4:30 P.M. 

New York City Saturdays 9:30-1:00 


a7, Be -E LE 2-3427 By appointment 





MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 


STUDIO for HEARING REHABILITATION 
Auricular Training and Lip Reading 
a study of sound and speech movements, combined 
654 Madison Ave. New York 21, N. Y. 
Near 60th Street 





THE ASCERTAINMENT OF DEAFNESS IN 
INFANCY AND EARLY CHILDHOOD 


By I. R. Ewing and A. W. G. Ewing 
35 Cents 
Order from THE VOLTA BUREAU 





Logical System of Language Teaching 
and 

An Analysis of the English Language 
by 


MARIETTA RECTOR VINSON 
A clear, concise presentation of the language prin- 
ciples and other facts of the English Language. 
system of ching which demonstrates every 
requirement of the e. 
PRICE, $6.00 POSTPAID 
Discounts given according to the number of copies 


Send orders and inquiries to 


M. VINSON 


P. O. Box 236 BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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looms, making it of gay jersey strips he} 
sews together. He is planning it by him. 
self and is doing a fine job. William ig 
utterly unconscious of the fact that each’ 
row he weaves as he stands at one side 
or the other of his loom, pulling with 
long sweeping pulls, brings into play 
muscles of both his arms and fingers and 
helps build up a habit of muscular control, 
He hopes next year to be ready for a try: 
out in the paint shop. : 

With special and individual help all o 
these children can learn in many differe 
ways, and profit to the limit of their capaci 
ties. You are cordially invited to come and 
visit these classes and see for yourselves 
what can be accomplished with children 
who are being trained to overcome not one, | 
but several handicaps. ’ 















What’s Doing in Illinois 


(Continued from page 392) 

MacMurray College for Women, at 
Jacksonville, has a number of courses which 
prepare normal students for teaching the 
deaf. It is a cooperative project with the 
Illinois School for the Deaf. Students go 
to the School for the Deaf, live in the 
buildings, do observation and _ practice 
teaching, and study special pedagogy for 
the deaf, and the teaching of speech and 
lip reading. These students take part in 
the extra-curricular activities of the School 
and in supervision of the dormitories. 

In the past, these courses have been 
offered at under-graduate and graduate 
levels. It is now planned to offer the work 
only as a graduate course to students work- 
ing for a master’s degree. These plans 
are not complete at this time. 

The Illinois Institute of Technology, in _ 
Chicago, has recently completed a 40-ton 
sound proof chamber for use in developing 
aids and cures for deafness. 


Clinics and Laboratories 


There are many private clinics and lab- 
oratories conducted by private physicians, 
hospitals and universities where scientific 
studies and investigations are being carried 
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OW HEARING-AID USERS 
CAN SAVE MONEY 


Whatever type of hearing aid 
you decide upon, it will pay you to 
use “Eveready” batteries 


As Ultra-small hearing aids (new sets with am- 
plifier and batteries in one unit) are designed 
around this pair of ‘‘Eveready’’ batteries. The 
#412-E “‘B’”’ battery at left, smaller than a box 
of safety matches, delivers 22% volts. (Similar 
15- and 30-volt types also available.) ‘‘A’’ bate 
tery (#1016-E) matches ““B’’ battery in size. 


BeFor other modern hearing aids of the single- 
unit type (with a battery container fitting into a 
case that also holds the amplifier), “‘Eveready’’ 
#420-E ““B” battery and ‘‘Eveready” #1035 
A” battery offer excellent life and economy. 
{15- and 30-volt ‘‘B’’ batteries also available.) 


Yes, with ‘“‘Eveready”’ ‘“‘Mini-Max” 
batteries your hearing aid will oper- 
ate with peak economy and efficiency. 


OME hearing aids are single-unit instru- 
ments scarcely larger than a cigarette 
case! These ultra-modern designs were made 
possible by the development of ‘tEveready”’ 
“Mini-Max” batteries, with space-saving, 
flat-cell construction! 
You'll find it advantageous to use ‘“‘Eve- 
ready” batteries in any type of hearing aid. 


For the same unique construction that 
packs high energy into amazingly small 


space makes it possible to pack still more 
energy into larger batteries! 

NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 

30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Unit of Union Carbide UCC} and Carbon Corporation 





VEREADY 


TRADE-MARKS 
MINI-MAX 
The registered trade-marks “‘Eveready’’ 


and “‘Mini-Max”’ distinguish products of 
National Carbon Company, Inc. 





C:These new small “Eveready” batteries can be 
used with all existing vacuum-tube instruments 
employing separate plug-in batteries. Ask about 
them. The 30-volt “‘B’’ battery (shown at left) is 
#430-P and the companion ‘‘A’’ battery (right) 
is #1040-P. The same high ‘‘B’’ capacity is 
available in 22% volts. 


D:Hearing-aid users requiring a heavy-duty 45- 
volt ‘“‘B’’ battery obtain exceptionally long life 
from the ‘‘Eveready’’ #455-P battery (left). The 
“*Eveready’’ #1052-P (right) is the companion 
‘‘A’’ battery. (A 33-volt “‘Eveready” “‘B’’ bat- 
tery is also available.) 
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DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


ALBANY (New York) 
144 Washington Avenue 
AUGUSTA (Georgia) 
510 Greene Street 
BALTIMORE 1 (Maryland) 
322 N. Charles Street 
BOSTON 15 (Massachusetts) 
283 Commonwealth Avenue 


CHICAGO 5 (Illinois) 
410 S. Michigan Avenue 
COLUMBUS 15 (Ohio) 
410 Grand Theatre Bldg. 
55 East State Street 
DAYTON 2 (Ohio) 
924 U. B. Building 
DENVER (Colorado) 
1556 Emerson Street 
DETROIT 1 (Michigan) 
4242 Cass Avenue 
HARTFORD 3 (Connecticut) 
Room 212, 252 Asylum Street 
INDIANAPOLIS 4 (Indiana) 
318-319 Board of Trade Building 
JERSEY CITY 4 (New Jersey) 
681 Bergen Ave. 
LOUISVILLE (Kentucky) 
450 S. Third Street 
LYNN (Massachusetts) 
59 Baltimore Street 
MIAMI (Florida) 
216 N. E. Third Street 
MINNEAPOLIS (Minnesota) 
1722 Hennepin Ave. 
PATERSON 1 (New Jersey) 
182 Ellison St. 
PHILADELPHIA 3 (Pennsylvania) 
1821 Chestnut Street 
PITTSBURGH 22 (Pennsylvania) 
74 Methodist Bldg., 524 Penn Ave. 
PORTLAND 5 (Oregon) 
39 Selling-Hirsch Building 
918 S. W. Washington St. 
SAINT LOUIS 8 (Missouri) 
4527 Westminster Place 
SAINT PAUL 1 (Minnesota) 
496 Endicott-on-Robert Bldg. 
SALT LAKE CITY 1 (Utah) 
544 S. Main Street 
SAN ANTONIO 5 (Texas) 
401-2 Ogilvie Building 
SAN FRANCISCO 8 (California) 
126 Post St., 510 W. F. Cordes Bldg. 
TOLEDO 10 (Ohio) 
2313 Ashland Avenue : 
WASHINGTON 9 (District of Columbia) 
2431 14th St., N. W. 
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on and where strides of progress are being 
made. These are not listed or made avail- 
able to the general-public as yet, but will 
be sources of invaluable help to many in 
the future as they are to the few now. 


Organizations and Agencies 

The Illinois Commission for the Handi- 
capped, which was created by the General 
Assembly, is devoted to service for all 
physically handicapped children, which of 
course includes deaf and hard of hearing 
children. The mmission, with other so- 
cial agencies and community groups, has 
been instrumental in the passage of many 
state laws which serve and favor the edu- 
cation and welfare of this class of chil- 
dren. The Commission is ever alert in ree- 
ognizing needs and promoting plans and 
projects which will further the best inter- 
ests of the group. Notable was their sup- 
port of the bill in the General Assembly to 
increase the per eapita appropriation for 
education from $110 to $225 per year. 
The new appropriation made possible the 
opening of many new day schools and the 
installation of modern equipment and ap- 
pliances for the improvement of teaching. 


The National Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren and Adults maintains an active serv- 
ice for deaf and hard of hearing children 
through its Speech and Hearing Consultant 
Service, and its Division of Services at the 
University of Illinois. The Division makes 
its services available to all Illinois children 
with hearing difficulties. The early detec- 


‘tion of hearing loss is considered very im- 


portant, and the Division sponsors in its 
program a strong emphasis on preschool 
training. 

Among the many services rendered by 
the Division are: the physical examination 
and testing of hearing by pediatricians and 
otologists through local clinics and labora- 
tories; the maintenance of a registry of 
deaf and hard of hearing children (as com- 
plete as possible); advice to parents on 
their problems and concerning school place- 
ment; the purchase of hearing aids in needy 
cases, and in some instances treatment and 
surgery; the maintenance of two hospital 


schools for cerebral palsy sufferers who : 
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This is the complete MEARS 


AUROPHONE 


MODEL 107 


Here is the smallest, lightest, thinnest vacuum 
tube hearing aid we have ever seen. . . produced 
by the oldest organization in America specializ- 
ing exclusively in scientific hearing-aid for the 
deafened. A few dealer franchises are still 
available .. . with protected territory. 


MEARS RADIO-HEARING DEVICE CORPORATION 


Founded 1904 e One West 34th Street e New York 1, N. Y. 
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VACOLITE 


presents the 
NEW, SMALLER 


| Kacopak } 


ONE-UNIT 
Convertible 
HEARING AID 


With the patented 
* continuously variable 




















frequency control 


For Delivery Particulars 
Write 


VACOLITE COMPANY 


FACTORY AND LABORATORY 
3003 No. Henderson 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
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also have a hearing loss; together with a 
broad program of lectures, press and ra- 
dio publicity. 

The Institute for Juvenile Research, with 
headquarters in Chicago, cooperates with 
local agencies throughout the state in giv- 
ing such services as hearing tests and psy- 
chological tests. The Institute operates un- 
der the State Department of Public Wel- 
fare, and serves in cooperation with medi- 
cal school and court authorities. 

The Illinois Eye and Ear Infirmary, \o- 
cated in Chicago, also operates under the 
Department of Public Welfare, and gives 
free care to children and adults for all 
types of cases needing otological care. 

Under a state law, Couniy Health Depart- 
ments are permitted to furnish hearing aids 


and upkeep for recipients of old age pen-. 


sions and for dependent children. 

The Chicago Society for the Hard of 
Hearing, while primarily for adults, also 
serves the children’s cause. It sponsors 
better acquaintance of the general pub- 
lic concerning problems of the hard of 
hearing; it promotes understanding and 
appreciation in the community— including 
employers—for those who do not hear well; 
it aids in securing favorable legislation; it 
furnishes lip reading classes; it maintains 
a hearing aid clinic; it supplies free hearing 
aids to selected adults and children; it has 
a broad policy of help for veterans with 
hearing difficulties; it carries on a pro- 
gram of good will through press and radio 
and its monthly bulletin, and through these 
services and many social and recreational 
activities it makes the lives of many of its 
members happier and richer through the 
direct and indirect services it renders. 

The Society, like many other social agen- 
cies and private individuals, is aided in its 
work by Federal Public Law 113 and the 
Illinois state law. The latter operates 
through County Health Departments by 
provision for liberalized medical policy, 
and in some instances makes allowances for 
purchase and upkeep for hearing aids. 

The Society, which is a private organ- 
ization, is a Chapter of the American 


Hearing Society with headquarters in 
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“ANYTHING WORTH HEARING IS WORTH HEARING RIGHT” 






“ig Does Your Hearing Aid 

4» @ : ” 
») 
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in hot weather? 
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Until Radioear introduced its new “High-Temp” microphone 
there seemed to be no answer but “yes” to this question. 


The latest Radioear, just announced has the new “High- 
Temp” crystal, developed during the war for use in sound 
detection devices and now released for hearing aid use. 


We consider it one of the most important hearing aid 
developments in years . . . dependable hearing aid micro- 
phone performance regardless of temperature ... constant 
hearing happiness and new freedom from service worries. 


You will want to see and try this new Radioear “ High-Temp” 
microphone. You will be agreeably impressed by its small 
size and weight—only 3 ounces. 


See your nearest Radioear Distributor. He will show the 
“High-Temp” microphone to you, demonstrate its efficiency, 
and you will get the complete story of this wonder “crystal 
that went to war!” 


RADIOGOEAR 
Quality Hearing Aids 





E. A. MYERS & SONS 


Radioear Building, 306-8 Beverly Road, Mt. Lebanon, Pittsburgh 16, Pa. 
Manufacturers of Vacuum Tube Hearing Aids Since 1924 
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The 
three-year- 
olds and 
their 
tricycle 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 
advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 





Lip Reading Principles and 
Practice 
By Edward B. Nitchie 


An authoritative text-book on lip reading, 
employing modern methods of education, 
and providing 3,000 tested sentences and 
systematic drill. A thorough handbook for 
teachers of all methods of lip reading, with 
full instructions for its use. 


New Revised Edition 
Price $2.75 at all booksellers 
J. B. Lippincott Company Philadelphia 














M & G BATTERY ADAPTERS 


FOR V.T. HEARING AIDS 


To attach 22'-volte No. 420 or 30-volt 
No. 430 “B” Battery and Size C Flash- 
‘ight Battery for an “A” in a case as 


Illustrated (No Batteries) 

$5.50 List 
“A” BATTERY ADAPTERS 
Have on hand for emergency 
To use either large or small 
flashlight battery. Each size. 

Pat. Applied For 

Mfg. by M & G Hearing Aids Co. 


Stuart Campbell, Prop. 
211 No. 7th, St. Louis 1, Mo. 


FOR SALE AT HEARING AID DEALERS 
Users: Pleass give your dealer’s name & address 
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Washington at the Volta Bureau. It is also 
a member agency of the Chicago Commu. 
nity Fund and Council of Social Agencies, 
The Illinois Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, a Chapter of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, maintains a 
Department for Exceptional Children, 
These include deaf and hard of hearing 
children. The Congress cooperates with lo- 
cal Parent Teacher Associations, furnishing 
speakers, and having special programs on 
Exceptional Children at annual conventions 
and occasional local conferences and lec- 
tures. The Congress is active for favorable 
legislation for schools and welfare work, 
One unique local Parent Teacher Asso- 
ciation for parents and teachers of the 
deaf and kard of hearing at Parker Elemen- 
tary Dey School in Chicago has been a 
member of the National and Illinois Con- 
gress since 1913, working unceasingly for 
all children with impaired hearing. 
Illinois has local chapters and members 
of several national associations and fra- 
ternal societies composed of deaf and hard 
of hearing persons, teachers, doctors and 
friends. Each of these contributes in its own 
way and according to its special interest, 
and undoubtedly these organizations carry 
a beneficent influence for their, members. 


Services for Veterans 


Services for Illinois veterans of World 
War II who have suffered hearing disabil- 
ities which are service connected are cared 
for in accordance with regulations spe- 
cifically set forth in Circular 90, 1946, sent 


out by the Veterans Administration in ° 


Washington. Veterans in need of medical 
treatment for an ear condition may receive 
treatment at Hines Hospital, Maywood. 
Hearing aids are furnished by the Veterans 
Administration for men needing them, and 
batteries are supplied free of charge to all 
veterans using hearing aids. 

Arrangements can be made for veterans 
to receive training in lip reading, auditory 
training, or speech correction at the North- 
western University Speech and Hearing 
Clinic, or lip reading training at the Chi- 
cago Society for the Hard of Hearing. 
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SHERMAN K. SMITH SCHOOLS OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 
UNIT ONE 


SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL EDUCATION 


FOR THE DEAF, HARD OF HEARING AND REHABILITATION OF SPEECH 





HEALTH 
A 12 AnD 
MONTH EDUCATION 
sCHOOL Go 
YZaAR HAND IN 
HAND 





A SCHOOL FOR, SUPERIOR CHILDREN 


HEALTH: The placing of this school in the sun warmed climate of Florida was done for 
the purpose of avoiding as much as possible the colds and catarrhal disturbances that seriously 
interfere with much vocal and oral advancement in children. Outdoor classes, heated rooms 
in cool weather, sun baths, outdoor play programs, small gardens for each child, trips to 
Florida's beauty spots. 


ORAL EDUCATION: The school is entirely oral and aural. Speech is taught by the 
Sherman K. Smith Method of Physical Phonetics. Emphasis is upon normalizing voice quality. 
If we can have the child from pre-school age, little “Deaf Quality" of voice is noticeable. In 
the older pupil, where voice and speech have already been established, voices usually can be 
improved. General speech reading techniques are employed. All avenues of oral and aural 
education are used. 


TRAINING FROM NURSERY SCHOOL THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL: 


Special tutoring service through a university for hearing students will be provided for the 
graduate who has had three-quarters of his educational training in this school. 


SPEECH READING FOR ADULTS—SPEECH CORRECTION 


TEACHER TRAINING DEPARTMENT: The SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL 
EDUCATION is affiliated with the University of Tampa. Applicants from our school may 
qualify for B.S. degree in education granted by the University of Tampa by meeting the re- 
quirements of that institution. 





SHERMAN K. SMITH, Founder MARY BACH, Assisant 
238 East Davis Boulevard 
Tampa, Florida 














CONTROLLED 

UNIFORMITY IN 

-" HEARING AID 
TUBES 


The equipment shown here is o Grid 
Comparator for checking grids in 
hearing aid tubes to insure uniformity 
of choracteristics. 


\ 

¥%& The checking of grids used in 
Raytheon Hearing Aid Tubes is only 
one of the 46 separate inspections given 
each tube. It is one that insures uni- 
formity of characteristics in each and 
every “flat” high-fidelity hearing aid 
tube. 

This adherence to a rigid schedule of 
quality control is another reason for 
Raytheon’s superiority in the develop- , 
ment and manufacture of hearing aid \ 
tubes. Raytheon’s “flat” high fidelity 
hearing aid tubes give you better, 
clearer hearing. 


c / ° c 
Cacetlence tr Electiontcs 
HEARING AID TUBE DIVISION 
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In addition to this special adjustment 
training, the veteran is eligible for the? 
benefits of Federal Public Law 16 which | 
provides for vocational rehabilitation, 
Under this law a veteran may receive up 


to four years of on-the-job or institutional # 


training. 
National Services to Illinois 

The Volta Bureau of Washington, and 
the Votta Review, should be mentioned 
as active agencies for the interests of the 
deaf and hard of hearing in Illinois, since 
the Bureau is a Center of Information about # 
Deafness, and through its trained staff and # 


from its large library on deafness, sends _ 4 
free information to all who ask for it. The 


Bureau also publishes a monthly maga- | 
zine, the VoLTa REVIEW, containing pro- 
fessional articles, suggestions for parents, } 
help for lip readers and hearing aid users, 
and is a valuable aid to any who are 
interested. 

The American Hearing Society, also at 
the Volta Bureau in Washington, has a 


free service of information and help for t 
the hard of hearing, and publishes a month. # 


ly, Hearing News, which is of interest to § 
the unnumbered hard of hearing persons 
in any locality. 
Summary 
This report has attempted to mention all 


the known schools, organizations and agen- # 


cies engaged in carrying on and promoting 
education and welfare work for the deaf 
and hard of hearing of all ages in the state | 
of Illinois. Many persons connected with 
schools and universities, with organiza- 
tions and societies, with the Veterans Ad- | 
ministration, the office of Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, and the Secretary of 
State of Illinois have been consulted, and 
each has graciously contributed informa- 
tion requested. The writer wishes to thank 
each of them for help, without which the | 
report could not have been written. Special 
thanks are due to Miss Jane Shover for her 
assistance in making available important ] 
data and information which were inaccessi- 
ble from any other source, and which 
gave to the report some of the most im- 
portant and interesting of its facts. 





